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THE FIRST 


i survey of the situation given to the House of 
Commons by the Prime Minister on Wednesday 
leaves one predominant impression behind. We are 
doing in the first fortnight of this war things that called 
for two or three years of argument and effort in the last 
war. Then it took over three years, till November, 
1917, to form a Supreme War Council, such as in this 
war held its first session when Mr. Chamberlain and 
Lord Chatfield met M. Daladier and General Gamelin 
in France on ‘Tuesday. Conscription, which was 
adopted, after a conflict of opinion which involved the 
resignation of Sir John Simon from the Cabinet, in 
March, 1916, has been accepted in the first week of 
this war as an agreed and non-contentious measure. A 
Ministry of Supply, not yet quite adequate in scope, is 
in being. So is food control, and everything is ready 
for actual food rationing. The convoy system forced on 
an obdurately recalcitrant Admiralty in the middle of 
1917 is already in operation in the war of 1939. The 
creation of a Ministry of Shipping was announced by 
the Prime Minister on Wednesday. 

Close co-operation between two allies is admittedly 
easier than between four or five, and unfortunately close 
co-operation between Poland and the Western Demo- 
cracies is not practicable, though liaison of some value is. 
The part the Poles are playing is of immense value to 
the common cause. If the stand they are making can 
be maintained, it will detain in Poland German forces 
which otherwise would be thrown against France and 
Britain in the West. Conversely, it is essential that the 


FORTNIGHT 


attacks on the Siegfried Line should be pressed with the 
utmost vigour, with a view to compelling Germany to 
divert forces from the Polish front to the Franco-British. 
It is doubtful whether any infantry divisions have been 
transferred yet, though some aircraft squadrons may 
have been; but Germany’s difficulties will be much 
intensified if the war on two fronts, which it is her 
main purpose to avoid, continues. So far it does ; the 
hard pressed Polish armies are still unbroken. 

But optimism based on the first fortnight of what 
may well be a three-years’ war would be grossly 
premature. The fortnight has been well employed. 
Admirable foundations have been laid. The process of 
mobilising not only the military but the industrial, 
economic and financial resources of France and Britain 
has been carried through without a hitch. France, in 
particular, by comparison with the France of a year ago, 
is a transformed State. But in the West the war has 
hardly yet begun. The first casualty list is still to come. 
For whatever reason, there have been no air raids on 
London. Our home defences have not vec tested. 
German naval surface vessels appear to be sealed up 
in port, but the submarine menace is serious, and it 
may be long before it is mastered. There is ground for 
confidence, but none for over-confidence. To under- 
rate the strength of Germany on land and in the air, 
despite her economic weakness, would be folly. It is for 
a struggle that must be hard and may be long that we 
must prepare ourselves. It will mean sacrifices hardly 
contemplated yet. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE announcement, issued significantly enough not “ by 
the German High Command ” but “ from the Fihrer’s 
headquarters,” that the German forces intend hence- 
forward to bombard open towns in Poland may be taken as 
Germany’s delayed but definitive answer to President 
Roosevelt’s appeal to all combatants to refrain from what 
the President described as “this sort of inhuman 
barbarism.” In his speech to the Reichstag on September 
1st Herr Hitler said ominously: 
I have ordered my air force to restrict itself to attacks 
on military objectives. If, however, the enemy thinks 
he can from this draw carte blanche on his side to 
fight by other methods he will receive an answer that 
will deprive him of hearing and sight. 
It was obvious that at any moment an accusation of “ other 
methods ” might be made against the Poles—or French or 
British, both of whom immediately and fully accepted Mr. 
Roosevelt’s proposal, on the condition of reciprocity— and 
the moment has already come. It is well to recall in con- 
nection with it the President’s reminder that ruthless bomb- 
ing in recent wars “has profoundly shocked the conscience 
of humanity.” Herr Hitler may think that matters little; he 
will find that neutral opinion is not so completely negligible. 
The papers that recorded the bombing of open towns 
decision quote the statement of a German officer back from 
Poland that “ we have hardly taken any prisoners at all; we 
had to shoot everyone.” 


Canada’s Declaration of War 

After a strong lead by the Cabinet the Canadian House 
of Commons decided on September roth withou* a division 
to participate in the War, and a formal declaration has been 
officially proclaimed. Since the last War the Consiitution of 
Canada has become that of an absolutely self-governing 
Dominion, and she is not bound by any decision taken at 
Westminster. But there has been no hesitation on her part. 
Since she is in an exceptional position as a neighbour of the 
United States, sharing with them many interests geographi- 
cal and economic, it was conceivable that a section of the 
country, and especially the French-Canadians, might have 
desired to participate in the policy of isolation from Europe. 
But the few who desired to state that case did not press the 
question to a division. It is clear that the Canadian House 
of Commons felt that it was voicing the irresistible feeling 
of all the provinces when it adopted the motion and resolved 
on war. Recruiting will be on a voluntary basis, but the 
response is not in doubt. The splendid rdle that was played 
by the Canadians in the last War has become part of the 
Empire tradition. The support that is promised Britain 
from overseas is another warning to Germany that our 
strength will steadily grow as hers diminishes, and that we 
have the power to persist. 


America’s Neutrality 

The evolution of the policy of the United States in regard 
to the European War could be predicted with more assur- 
ance if any certain answer could be given to the question 
asked by our Washington correspondent on a later page: 
“How long can a great nation remain technically neutral 
and emotionally partisan?” About America’s emotions 
there is no kind of question. Sympathy with the Allies and 
desire for their success is as universal as hatred of Nazism ; 
but hardly less universal is the resolve to keep out of the 
War at almost any cost. Even the amendment of the 
Neutrality Act to admit of the sale of aeroplanes and muni- 
tions to any State which can pay for them and arrange for 
their transport in other than American ships—which the 
democracies can and Germany cannot—is not yet to be taken 
for granted. President Roosevelt’s delay in summoning 
Congress to carry the amendment—it has now been called 


for September 21st—was clearly due to his conscious- 
ness that he must give time for public opinion to 
gather strength. It is gathering strength, and several pro- 
minent Senators and Congressmen who opposed the Pre- 
sident on the Neutrality Act last month are with him now. 
But the isolationists are still pertinacious, and Senator Borah 
announces his unrelenting opposition to a change which by 
enabling America to help the Allies with munitions may 
open the door to a decision to help them later with men. 
The prospect is that the Neutrality Act will be amended, but 
only after hot and protracted debate in the Senate. 


The Common Cause in Palestine 

Germany’s assault upon Poland and challenge to Great 
Britain has automatically solved, or at least shelved, some of 
our problems in Asia. Iraq came to a quick decision to 
sever relations with Germany, and this timely lead hastened 
a change of mind in Palestine, where now Arabs and Jews 
alike are rallying to the support of Britain. In Jerusalem a 
transformation as if by magic has come over the scene. 
Arab newspapers formerly disaffected have dropped their 
grievances against Britain and are supporting the democratic 
cause ; their Jewish opponents with equal promptitude have 
postponed their attacks on the White Paper plan and are 
concentrating on the issue which they accept as a greater one. 
The Jewish National Agency and National Council have 
started a registration throughout Palestine of Jewish men 
and women for national service. Hitler will have done at 
least one good service if he has enabled Arabs and Jews to 
forget their enmities. Striking evidence has been given of 
the clear understanding of the merits of the British and the 
German cases throughout the whole Arab world. Messages 
conveying hopes for the success of the British forces have 
come from the Sultan of Oman, the Sheiks of Koweit and 
Dabai and other representative Arabs. German propaganda 
in the East has misfired. German despotism does not win 
friends. 


Russia—the Dark Horse 

Russia, a little time ago in the centre of the European 
picture, has fallen into the background in recent news, but 
it is a significant if shadowy background which we cannot 
long forget. Her treaty with Germany has already played a 
decisive part, against us and for us, in encouraging the Nazis 
to aggression on the one hand, and on the other in causing 
a change of Japanese policy and creating mistrust of Ger- 
many in Italy and Spain. But what next? Her partial 
mobilisation is estimated to have increased the men under 
arms from two millions to four millions, probably two-thirds 
of them being in Europe. But this is not necessarily a 
threat to anyone. ll the countries near the danger zone 
have mobilised or partially mobilised as a measure of 
security. It would be rash for anyone to speak with confi- 
dence about Russia’s intentions, but it is at least clear that 
it is in her special interests to remain at peace whilst the 
European Powers are exhausting themselves by war—there 
is certainly no reason to suppose that she is less anxious that 
Germany should exhaust herself than that any other Power 
should do so. A Germany so triumphant as to be able io 
annex Poland would not suit her book. But if the Western 
Powers are ready to prevent that from happening, why should 
she trouble to intervene at this stage of the War? The 
longer she waits, and the longer the War continues with her 
as neutral, the relatively stronger is her position. 


Great Britain and the League 

On the face of it Lord Halifax’s notification to the League of 
Nations of the aggression of Germany against Poland, and 
the consequent entry into effect of the Anglo-Polish Agree- 
ment of Mutual Assistance, may seem in the circumstances a 
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rather unreal formality. Actually it is a very wise and proper 
step. Everyone recognises what the position of the League 
is at present, but a war that ended in the defeat of Hitlerism 
would re-establish and re-invigorate it, even if its form and 
structure were in some respects changed. Those States, 
therefore, which are still members should be punctilious in 
fulfilling both minor and major obligations to it, remem- 
bering that it includes in its membership a number of neutral 
nations of considerable importance collectively. The regis- 
tration with the League of the Anglo-Polish Pact in accord- 
ance with Article xviii of the Covenant has not been 
announced. If registration has not been carried out it cer- 
tainly should be. This is another formality worth observing. 


An Acknowledged Error 


The Government has acted with commtndable prompti- 
tude in apologising unreservedly to Belgium for the error 
committed by two or three British aeroplanes in flying over 
Belgian territory when returning at night from a pamphlet- 
dropping flight over Germany. The error, which was cer- 
tainly due to a genuine mistake in navigation in the dark, 
was unfortunate. The Belgian aviators who engaged our 
machines, with or without knowledge of their nationality, 
acted perfectly rightly. No doubt it is extremely difficult in 
flights near the frontier to avoid the error of crossing it. 
But a broad margin of safety should be observed. 
Belgium is resolutely intent upon preserving a strict neu- 
trality as between both combatants, and we respect her 
attitude. It should be remembered that if our men get 
a little off their course, and cut off corners in rounding 
Belgium, the other side may deliberately take the 
shortest course over neutral territory between Germany and 
their objective. It is essential that we should avoid errors 
in navigation which will provide excuses for wilful trespass- 
ing by the enemy. 


Profiteering 


It is a regrettable fact that some glaring examples of 
profiteering should have occurred at the very opening of the 
war, and that the public with reason has been expressing its 
indignation at the way in which the prices of some articles 
have been suddenly raised to exorbitant figures. Sandbags 
afforded one case in point, and though we were assured that 
profiteering on these essentials of defence was to be stopped 
it has continued. The prices of black-out materials, drawing- 
pins, electric torches and other articles urgently needed 
were run up 50 or 100 per cent. The Government has 
ample powers for fixing prices and dealing with profiteering. 
It may not be possible or economically sound to fix prices on 
all commodities, and 'no doubt it will take time to elaborate 
a complete system of control of profits. But in the mean- 
time there should be no difficulty in formulating definitions 
of profiteering applicable to manufacturers, wholesalers, 
retailers and distributors—transport certainly must be in- 
cluded. Penalties should be imposed upon any persons 
guilty of profiteering according to definition, and quick 
action should be taken against them. It may be that in this 
war, as in other wars, world prices may rise, and that our 
price-levels will have to follow. But there is no reason 
whatever why this process should be anticipated by the 
exploitation of scarcity in the home market. 


Food Rationing 

The difficulties which some consumers have had in buying 
certain kinds of food are not due to any scarcity of stocks, 
but to the dislocation caused by movements of population 
and the change-over from peace to war time organisation. 
This is readily understandable. Mr. W. S. Morrison, the 
Minister of Food, has stated that there is no cause for 
anxiety in regard to supplies—they are plentiful. Rationing 
will not be introduced for three or four weeks, when the 
national register will be complete and the evacuated popula- 
tion will have settled down in new areas. The necessity of 
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rationing does not arise from any scarcity, but from the fact 
that the Government is now the controller of supplies from 
the source, and has to arrange distribution so that all may 
get their proper share. It is reassuring to know that ration- 
ing is expected to provide as much food as the nation 
normally consumes, except perhaps in the case of bacon and 
butter, the supply of which will temporarily be diminished. 
There is no reason why prices at present should go up. If 
they do the rise will be due to profiteering, and should be 
instantly checked. The Government has ample powers for 
this purpose and must be quick to use them. Consumers 
can co-operate by avoiding waste, for although there is no 
shortage, anything which relieves the strain on oversea 


tas, 


transport of food sets ships free for other purposes. 


War Tasks of the Farmers 


. Agriculture must now rank with munition-making as a 
war-time industry, and skilled men employed on the land 
are doing essential war work. The Minister of Agriculture 
demands that an additional 1,500,000 acres of land should 
be brought under the plough in the coming year, and county 
executive committees, supported by district committees 
whose members know the local conditions, are already 
getting to work to see what farmers can do individually and 
in co-operation. There are some 50,000 tractors available 
for breaking up the ground ; it is necessary that mechanical 
resources should be pooled, man-power economised, and all 
serviceable land made use of to its utmost capacity. Now 
is the time for laying the plans for a record harvest next 
year, and it is encouraging to know that the local organisa- 
tions are already getting under way. Corn, of course, is not 
the only food-stuff whose production must be increased. 
Food has to be grown for the cattle, and from the dairy 
farms we shall require more milk and butter. The potato 
shortage in the last War will not have been forgotten, and 
every countryman with a garden can make some contri- 
bution by growing more potatoes and other vegetables. A 
great effort is needed in which the Ministry of Agriculture, 
the county and district committees, and the individual pro- 
ducers ali have a part to play. 


Wanted—More Entertainment 


It is all to the good that an Entertainments National 
Service Association has been set up for the benefit of the 
forces, with Sir Seymour Hicks as controller and Mr. Basil 
Dean as director of entertainments for the Navy, Army and 
Air Force Institutes. But if plays, concerts and cinemas 
are good for the troops—as they certainly are—they are 
good also for the rest of the people, who are all engaged in 
one way or another in our ubiquitous war. It is embarrass- 
ing to know that whilst theatres and cinemas are open in 
Warsaw within a few miles of the front line, British citizens 
in the larger towns are denied such refreshment, and actors 
and actresses who are anxious to carry on are thrown out 
of work. Even the danger has been exaggerated. Is it 
not a fact that in any given vulnerable zone, where no 
particular point is a target aimed at, 50,000 people in §0 
places are in no greater danger individually than the same 
number dispersed? But even if it were not so it would still 
be a mistake to deprive the public altogether of the hearten- 
ing ‘influence of the theatre and other entertainments. Equity 
has already been organising its members with a view to 
accepting engagements wherever they may be required, and 
the managers are ready on their side. No time should be 
lost in entrusting the war-time theatre to the regulation of 
the London Theatre Council, which would act as a depart- 
ment of the Civil Defence Administration. 

The attention of readers who have changed their addresses 
during the present emergency is called to the notice on 
page 383 of this issue, regarding arrangements by which 
“The Spectator” may be posted to them direct from the 
publishing-office under a temporary subscription. 
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THREE YEARS WAR—AND WHY 


HETHER ihe War Cabinet’s announcement of 

the decision to prepare for a three-years war was 
a deliberate or a fortuitous response to the speech 
delivered by Field Marshal Goering in a Berlin 
munition factory the same day, the Field Marshal’s 
threats, appeals and protestations could have no 
fitter commentary. The hopes of the rulers of 
Germany are not disguised. Poland is to be crushed 
in a whirlwind campaign—Goering gives it four 
weeks in all, including “cleaning-up” operations— 
during which Germany will stand on the defensive 
in the west. Then will come peace proposals. They 
will not necessarily emanate from Berlin. Signor 
Mussolini is reputed to be working hard on a peace-plan 
which he will launch at the appropriate moment. It will 
be scrutinised with respect if and when it comes. There 
will be no predisposition to question its bona fides, for 
though the close relations which till recently existed 
between Italy and Germany may suggest the possibility 
of a manoeuvre concerted between Berlin and Rome 
there is every sign that Italy intends to make her 
neutrality genuine, and from her own point of view every 
reason why she should. 

Whatever the authorship of the peace proposals of 
which Field Marshal Goering’s speech gives a 
preliminary hint, and of which we are likely soon 
to hear something more specific, they are destined 
to fail doubly unless they embody terms such as 


it is inconceivable that a Nazi Germany should 
accept. They will fail to bring an early peace— 


not that they will be designed with that end seriously 
in view. And they will fail equally in what may be 
regarded as their primary purpose, to transfer the 
responsibility for the continuation of the war from Ger- 
many to the Allies. The world is not dependent, for the 
formulation of its judgements, on the propagandist pro- 
testations of any combatant. The facts are before its 
eyes, and the conclusions flow from them irresistibly. 
Even the Moscow Izvestia, studious hitherto to preserve 
a frigid objectivity, refers as it were involuntarily to 
Germany’s invasion of Poland. There stands exposed 
the single naked fact. Germany invaded Poland. Having 
previously declared that he had no further territorial 
ambitions in Europe, Herr Hitler last year invaded 
Austria, and was not resisted. Having repeated that he 
had no further territorial ambitions, he last March in- 
vaded Czecho-Slovakia, and was not resisted. Last 
month he invaded Poland, and Poland, in the simple and 
moving words of her Ambassador in London, “ dared 
to say No to Hitler,” and is fighting today for her inde- 
pendence and her life. Britain and France, who had 
pledged themselves to stand by her in such a case, have 
honoured their bond. There in two sentences is the truth 
and the whole truth. Not a syllable more is needed to 
explain why war came. ‘The issue is as simple and clear- 
cut as that. 

Because it is so clear-cut and so simple the verdict of 
the world is decisive. Germany has had her associates, 
whether or not she has them now. They may for reasons 
of self-interest desire her victory, though there is none of 
them for whom it would not ultimately spell disaster. 
But not one of them can believe that there was any cause 
of war except German aggression. Not one of them can 
doubt that in this war, unlike almost any other war in 


history, the undivided responsibility lies on the shoulders 
of a single State. That being so, neither our statesmen 
nor our less official spokesmen need waste breath in pro- 
claiming the purity of the motives with which we took up 
arms. Other tasks are much more important, one of 
them in particular. We must make it, and keep it, un- 
equivocally clear that we can countenance no peace which 
leaves the aggressor in possession of ill-gotten gains, 
and that, however long and hard the struggle, we intend 
no ill to the German people, covet not an acre of their 
territory, and so far from seeking to curtail their free- 
dom seek rather to restore it. On the basis of those 
principles the war must be fought, for the three years 
which we are preparing for and if necessary for longer. 
It must be the constant purpose of Allied speakers and 
writers to proclaim them ceaselessly and convey them to 
the people of Germany and all other lands by every 
means which opportunity may offer or ingenuity can 
devise. 

That is the first step towards a definition of war-aims, 
and for the present it will suffice. Our primary aim is 
clear—to resist aggression, and to support and ultimately 
re-establish its victims, which include Czecho-Slovakia, 
and if she desires it, Austria, no less certainly than 
Poland. In taking that stand, and insisting continuously 
that we seek nothing for ourselves, we make it plain 
that we are fighting the battle of every lesser State in 
Europe. Holland, Belgium, Hungary, Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, Greece, are all, and all know they are, 
potential objects of future German domination if Ger- 
many wins this war. However correctly neutral their 
governments may be, their peoples have intelligence 
enough to grasp the situation, and their sympathies are 
inevitably dictated by it. Our business is to keep the 
salient facts, and above ali the fundamental fact of our 
own disinterestedness, perpetually before them. Field 
Marshal Goering alleges that this country “ wants to pre- 
vent a German town from returning to the German 
Reich.” He had been answered more than a fortnight 
before he spoke by Mr. Chamberlain, who declared in the 
House of Commons that if war came “ we shall not be 
fighting for the political future of a far-away city in a 
foreign land; we shall be fighting for the preservation of 
those principles the destruction of which would involve 
the destruction of peace and liberty for the peoples of the 
world.” ‘There could be no better war-aim. 

But to set before us clear and worthy aims is one 
thing; to ensure that they are known to and understood 
by both neutrals and the enemy is another. Part of the 
responsibility for the latter task falls on the Ministry of 
Information, and so far as neutrals are concerned it 
should not be difficult. To reach the German people is, 
of course, far harder. But truth does ultimately percolate, 
and it may be more important at this moment to define 
our attitude towards Germany than to find ways of con- 
veying knowledge of it to the German people. There 
should be little doubt about it, but it needs stating 
plainly by either the Prime Méinister or the 
Foreign Secretary. We seek to impose one restric- 
tion, and one only, on the German people. What- 
ever form of government they choose, they must 
not choose Hitlerism. To do them justice, they 
never have chosen it. Herr Hitler never secured 
a majority at any free election. Hindenburg offered him 
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the Chancellorship and from that moment freedom dis- 
appeared; the internal politics of Germany were deter- 
mined thenceforward by the Secret Police. A régime 
vith which no agreement can be made because perjury 
and repudiation are the chief weapons in its diplomatic 
armoury must go, with its leader and all his immediate 
associates. Germany can remain totalitarian, she can 
return to democracy, she can revert to monarchy; we do 
not aspire to prescribe her constitution. Nothing will be 
taken from her. Even the German character of Danzig 
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will still be recognised. No trade channels will be 
closed to her. Whatever she could justly claim before 
the war will still be a proper subject for claim after 
it. There is only one condition. Hitlerism, damned 
irrevocably, must go. With it there can be no truce or 
compromise, whether its destruction takes three years 
or thirty. Without Hitlerism Germany can have peace 
and freedom and even friendship. That is the truth which 
all our resources in propaganda must somehow bring 
home to the German people. 


OFFICIAL NEWS 


:- task of the Ministry of Information is a difficult 
one, calling for reticence and frankness, for quick- 
ness of judgement and courage in taking decisions. The 
Prime Minister was justified in asking the House of 
Commons to recognise that there was likely to be “a 
little bit of creaking at first” in bringing into operation 
so complicated a machine. But it is also true that it is 
at the first moment that it is most important to point out 
mistakes and correct the formation of undesirable habits. 
There was one error of judgement last week which pro- 
voked severe criticism from the general public, when the 
news of an unsuccessful air reconnaissance by Germany 
should at once have been issued to account for the morn- 
ing air-raid warnings and to forestall rumour; rumour 
is sure to spread if news is delayed. Nor is there any 
apparent reason why the heartening information given 
by Mr. Chamberlain about the brilliant R.A.F. exploit 
at Wilhelmshaven should not have been given equally 
fully at least a day or two earlier. 

Again, last Monday night the newspapers were sub- 
jected to an amazing exhibition of inefficiency. The 
news that British troops were then in France, of which 
the French Press had already informed the world, was 
belatedly released along with a statement that they were 
already in the fighting line. Suddenly the news was 
stopped, the despatch of papers already printed was 
held up, and after a serious dislocation of the distri- 
buting service, the news of the landing of British 
troops in France was again released—too late for 
publication. Another example of the withdrawal of 
information already passed would be entertaining if it 
were less serious; the private information explaining 
to editors why it shou'd not be sent abroad was read 
cut over a loud-speaker in the hearing of foreign jour- 
nalists. How little the Ministry at present appears to 
understand the importance of making the right impres- 
sion on foreign opinion is illustrated by the complaints 
American correspondents have made concerning the 
obstacles repeatedly put in their way. 

These are criticisms which ought to be made at the 
outset while the Ministry is shaping itself to its new 
tasks and establishing a mode of procedure. About the 
general principles which should be applied there are no 
signs of disagreement between the Government and its 
normal critics or between the Government and the Press. 
The Ministry has a double function—the positive one 
of providing news, and the negative one of censoring it 
—the governing principle being that the maximum of 
news should be issued or passed so far as is consistent 
with safety. No one questions the need of a censorship. 
It is obviously necessary to forbid the publication of 
news which would give military information to the 
enemy ; and it is important that publicists should know 


what kinds of statement might give the enemy a clue to 
the location of troops or munition centres, or might lead 
them to conclude that in this or that attack they had 
correctly or incorrectly divined a military objective. 
There are several classes of innocent-looking news which 
might in fact enable the enemy to piece together infor- 
mation of military value. That all this must be kept out 
of print and off the wireless is generally agreed. The 
censorship of the Ministry of Information exists to give 
advice, and to help the Press in avoiding offences under 
the Defence Regulations. 

It is a sound principle that the censorship of the Press 
should be a voluntary one—that publication should be 
left to the discretion of individual journals on the under- 
standing that they know the rules, and will comply with 
them to the best of their power. The Ministry offers to 
co-operate with the Press and invites it to co-operate 
with the Ministry on the understanding that they stand 
together in the common task of enlightening the country. 
On these questions of general principle there is no 
dispute. The real problem lies in their right applica- 
tion, and that will be no easy matter. We need not now 
dwell upon a possibility that was envisaged at an earlier 
stage long before the war began—that the Government 
or departments of the Government should use the 
Ministry to shield themselves from criticism. It has 
been promised that no such use shall be made of its 
powers, and it is to be hoped that no such question will 
ever arise. But the problem which must present itself 
is in regard to the character of the information divulged. 
The military authorities, who will rightly have a powerful 
influence in the censorship department, will naturally 
be disposed to stop all news which might, though per- 
haps only by remote contingencies, give information 
to the enemy. But in some such cases the civil authori- 
ties might conclude that it was even more important that 
cur own people should be informed than that the enemy 
should be misled. There may be news which it is really 
desirable to keep from the enemy, but which has already 
reached them from a reliable foreign source. In such 
a case it would be senseless to keep it from the British 
public. Again there are items of news each of which 
individually should be kept secret, though much might 
be given when they are treated collectively—for in- 
stance, in regard to the destruction of submarines. 

The tendency of officials in so important a Govern- 
ment department will be to play for safety—when in 
doubt, suppress the news. It is that tendency which 
Lord Macmillan and his staff will have to counteract. 
The one unpardonable mistake would be that of sup- 
pressing news on the sole ground that it is adverse or 
unpalatable. On this ground there should be no censor- 
ship whatever. Just as the public expects to have news, 
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and as early as possible, of any success achieved by our 
arms, and will be duly encouraged by it, so, and no less 
fully and quickly, it expects to be given news of any re- 
verse to our arms that may occur, or of any blow that the 
enemy may succeed in striking with its Air Force. The 
courage, public spirit and determination of the people 
are among our greatest assets in the war. The people 
are unanimously behind the Government, and may be 
counted upon to face setbacks with undiminished reso- 
lution and to do all in their power to make good anything 
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that may have been lost. What they would not tolerate 
is to be kept in ignorance or doubt. There must be 
trust between partners. If they are confident that 
from the Press and the official informants they are 
being given a square deal they will be capable of 
receiving bad news without loss of dignity, or good 
news without foolish optimism. With this sense of 
mutual understanding as the guiding spirit behind the 
Ministry of Information it will be able to contribute 
much for the triumph of the cause. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


w* is generally supposed to be good for the daily 
papers, particularly the evening papers, and this war 
may so far be running true to form. But unless conditions 
change considerably the papers will find life hard. So far all 
the news it is permissible to give is broadcast five or six 
times daily, and it is certain that so far as actual facts go the 
man who turns the radio on at eight in the morning will 
learn more from it than he can from the paper just delivered 
at his door. Of course the papers have their own messages 
from centres like Washington and Paris, and various special 
features to which their readers are accustomed, but the habit 
of buying two or three papers in case one or other of them 
has some special item will not last; there are no special 
items. Leading articles will still retain their value, but 
here, too, the Ministry of Information has taken to invading 
the field—unfortunately, as it seems to me. The issue, for 
example, by radio and through the Press of a comment on 
Goering’s speech, introduced by the words “ it is considered 
in official circles that . . .,” raises many questions. What 
are “ official circles”? The Prime Minister? Lord Halifax? 
Lord Macmillan? Some civil servant or other member of 
the Ministry of Information staff? We are not told. It is 
important that the Ministry of Information should publish 
facts, and as promptly and liberally as possible ; whether it 
is desirable for it to circulate opinions is much more doubt- 
ful. Germans have for six years been told officially what 
to think. We have not, and are certainly not the worse for it. 
* * * * 


Listeners are getting increasingly restive with the B.B.C. 
There was some sign a few days ago that an effort 
was being made in each news bulletin to put the fresh items 
first, so as to spare hearers the necessity of listening to the 
bitter end in case something new may have slipped in some- 
where. But now the bulletins are as bad as ever. To listen 
at 4 is to hear nearly everything you have heard at 12, and 
probably enough at 8. And while a constant supply of 
official news is welcome, there is still room for the old 6 and 
9 news programmes, when news that is not official, and some 
discussion and interpretation of what the official news means, 
could be included. Listeners to the broadcasts from Paris 
find them in these respects very much superior to our own. 

* * * * 

Nothing could have been more wholly admirable than the 
broadcast talk given by the Polish Ambassador, Count 
Racynski, last Saturday. It was one of those things which 
are far easier to do badly than to do well. The Ambassador 
might have appealed for sympathy for his country, for help 
for his country, for recognition by Englishmen of what she 
was suffering in the common cause. He did not speak of 
these things. With simple and unaffected dignity he told 
how Poland had felt it essential to say No to Hitler, and 
had said No at whatever cost. Her armies were being driven 
back, her capital was threatened, open cities were being 
bombed—but “ the fighting goes on.” Speaking in perfect 
English, with just sufficient touch of a foreign accent to 
make his diction the more attractive, Count Racynski served 
his country’s cause better than the most brilliant of her 
orators could have done. 


The general complaint of the excessive rigidity of the 
lighting restrictions has fortunately borne fruit. No one will 
revolt against any regulation that makes for public safety or 
the efficient prosecution of the War, but the black-out rules 
unquestionably make against public safety, and it has yet to 
be demonstrated that military requirements demand them. 
Take pocket-torches. The display of the smallest glimmer 
of light when an air-raid warning has been given should 
obviously be visited with the severest penalties, but when 
there is no warning it can be assumed that there are no 
hostile aircraft within fifty miles or so. What harm, ia those 
circumstances, could there ever have been in a small torch io 
help a pedestrian across the road? What good, moreover, is 
it to discuss the opening of theatres and cinemas if no one 
can get to them? The new car regulations, which put the 
off headlight out of action, will prevent drivers in the country 
from seeing the one guide they have to steer by, the white 
line in the middle of the road. 


* * * * 


In the country, much more, no doubt, than in the towns, 
there has all this week been a general and soul-searching 
review of tasks to be done and people to be seen “ before the 
petrol goes.” Friends who will soon be out of reach must 
be visited or asked over ; the last visit to the cinema must 
be paid by those who follow films ; or the last visit to the 
hairdresser by those concerned with coiffures. It is too soon 
to realise yet what life in the village will mean without petrol. 
In the last war private cars were comparatively rare. Today, 
in the country at any rate, all life is based on them. People 
build houses in remote spots they would never have thought 
of without a car to maintain communications. Many of them 
will be virtually marooned. Social life, too, will be enor- 
mously restricted. Hitherto anyone within thirty miles or 
so was well within the circle. Now the radius will shrink 
to about two, and to people employed in the day to nothinz 
at all, for no one is going to drive unnecessarily after dark, 
even if he has petrol to spare. We shall be thrown com- 
pletely in on ourselves ; that may be good or bad. 

* * * * 

The reopening of schools in many “ reception” areas 
this week comes as something of a godsend to harassed 
hosts with children billeted on them. Not that the children 
are displaying any special iniquity, but removed as they are 
from customary discipline, whether that of the home or of 
the school, with all their time on their hands and habitual! 
companionship removed considerably further geographically 
than it normally is, they inevitably constitute something of 
a problem. But it has beea enormously eased by the fact 
that brilliant weather lasted right down to sunset of the day 
before the local schools opened their doors. All the same no 
one can regard the present arrangements as permanent. As 
an expedient for meeting a grave crisis they have, all things 
considered, served their purpose extremely well. For a 
long-range solution—and we are to prepare for a three-years’ 
war—something different is needed, and it must clearly be 
on communal lines, boarding-school life, in well-built 
camps, for elementary-school children. The sooner plans 
for that are worked out the better. JANUs. 
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THE WAR SURVEYED: POLAND 


By STRATEGICUS 


IELD MARSHAL GOERING on Saturday stated that 

“ with its three great armies Poland is overpowered and 
hundreds of thousands of Polish soldiers are throwing away 
their weapons and the army is beginning to surrender.” On 
the following day it was announced that military operations 
in the “Corridor” could be regarded as concluded. The 
German wireless, on Monday, reminded its hearers that the 
troops could not be expected to “ maintain the surprising 
speed of their advance.” How can these two statements, 
one from Herr Hitler’s headquarters and the other from the 
official broadcasting station, be made to agree with Field 
Marshal Goering’s boast, which he said was authorised by a 
message he had that moment received? Yet there was 
something in his mind which perhaps gives the most 
reliable clue to the position in Poland. Berlin was in need 
of a spectacular success, and at the end of last week it 
seemed to be within grasp. Not only was Warsaw 
apparently tottering but two Polish armies were threatened 
with encirclement. On Monday the immediate pressure on 
the capital was relieved and the two armies began to 
emerge. The army of Pomorze, the province functionally 
but misleadingly named the “Corridor,” was reported to 
be heavily engaged with enemy forces “in an attempt to 
break through to join the main body of Polish forces,” and 
the army of Poznania had fought its way eastward to Kutno. 
It is even reported that Lodz has been recaptured. 

From the first it has been extraordinarily difficult to 
understand what was happening in Poland. It seemed 
almost impossible that the German armies could advance so 
rapidly against the resistance of such highly trained and 
gallant troops as those of Poland. Even allowing for the 
fact that, with almost indefensible frontiers, their proper 
strategy was to fall back on the country’s natural defensive 
lines, and even recognising the harrying quality of a pre- 
ponderance of aeroplanes, skilfully used, the speed of the 
enemy advance seemed incredible. But it is clear by this 
time that the speed has been due to the use of motorised 
columns which have pressed ahead at an impetuous rate, 
reaching beyond the power to grasp. When this is borne in 
mind many facts are easier to understand. No considerable 
capture of prisoners has so far been announced, though 
the fate of two armies is still in doubt, and such places as 
Lomza held out long after positions well to the south of it 
had fallen. The Germans have at length come to grips 
with real resistance and it is to be hoped that the chastened 
tone of their communiqués will be borne out by the result. 

Their tactics have not, of course, been a matter of acci- 
dent or of sudden improvisation. They have already 
devoted to the direct service of war a greater proportion 
of the country’s resources than we shall at any time. They 
struck when such a mobilisation almost compelled appli- 
cation, since, clearly, it cannot continue indefinitely, and 
accordingly they adapted their means to the desired end. 
They remembered Foch’s teaching “that such a war 
cannot last long, that it must be conducted with violence 
and reach its goal quickly ; otherwise it will remain without 
result.” They are fighting against time in Poland, since 
unless they can secure a clear decision within a reasonable 
period, a considerable part of the seventy divisions which 
Marshal Goering hopes to fling against the western front 
will be detained in the east. 

So far they have fought with copybook strategy: it would 
be fatal to deny them the qualities of their defects. The 
Versailles Treaty left Poland with frontiers dictated on 
historical and economic rather than military lines. Pomorze 
was a lost hope from the beginning ; and, indeed even 
imagining, per impossibile, that the Versailles frontiers had 
been defended by a “wall” somehow resembling the 
“West Wall,” of what possible value would it have been 


when the Czecho-Slovakian coup opened a vast door in 
its rear? Poland was a creation for a world of peace and 
the one effective ally her terrain might expect deserted her 
on this occasion. Heavy rain fell ten days too late, and 
no one can say how effective it will now be. 

Poland’s strategy being to fall back on defensive positions, 
the rdle of Germany is to make them untenable, bring her 
armies to battle and defeat them decisively. The Narev 
with its tributaries, or the Bug with the Vistula appeared 
destined to provide a defensive line ; and, accordingly. 
it has been the endeavour of the German command to turn 
these positions. Very quickly it became obvious that the 
Upper Vistula could not be held. By the advance from 
Zakopane, carefully correlated with a thrust from Lubliniec 
against Czestochowa, Upper Silesia was made untenable. 
Cracow fell and the Germans were established astride the 
railway line that points to the very heart of the Polish 
defence. Lwow is the railhead of the one serviceable means 
of communication with the one possible means of re- 
munitionment. How far the Rumanians could or would 
dare to help Poland in an extremity there is no means of 
knowing. But if Lwow were taken or brought under fire, 
help from Rumania would be impossible. This sector is 
very sensitive and, as I write, there is a report that Przemysl 
is threatened and that the Germans have reached Jaroslaw. 
If either fell, the San, which became the alternative southern 
line of defence when the capture of Cracow made the upper 
Vistula untenable, would be turned, and a further strategical 
retreat would seem inevitable. 

On the other flank it was claimed that the Narev was 
crossed last Friday ; and there are now reports that the 
Bug has been crossed. The importance of Warsaw is that 
it lies at the junction of the Vistula and the Bug. In itself it 
has only sentimental and moral value, but the battles which 
are being fought in its defence at present are aimed at a 
more important objective. If the two Polish armies to the 
west of the Vistula are to rejoin the main Polish force a gap 
must be kept open for them. Moreover, time must be 
secured for the troops to rearrange themselves on the river 
lines. If, then, the rain comes down in earnest these hardly 
tried soldiers who have fought with such persistence and 
with such gallantry against the heaviest odds may secure the 
respite they need. Poland’s real weakness is the difficulty of 
communication with her Allies. She requires aeroplanes, 
artillery, and transport ; and there seems no way to ensure 
her sufficient supplies. 

In default of this a really adequate diversion would relieve 
the pressure at once. But it is unwise to see the required 
diversion in the operations on the Western front. The 
operations between the Moselle and the Rhine, though con- 
ducted with the greatest skill and dash, are mere tentative 
preliminaries. The West Wall, to give the Siegfried system 
of defences the name by which it is known in Germany, is 
a deep belt of fortifications upon which the Germans have 
lavished their patient skill. The engagements are at present 
only a matter of outposts; and though the French are fight- 
ing on German soil, and have been called upon to suffer 
several counter-attacks, they are not of such a nature as to 
make the German command abate a jot in its determina- 
tion to secure a decision in Poland if it is at all possible. It 
is apparently true that a number of divisions have been 
attracted to the Western front ; but it is most improbable 
that they were withdrawn from Poland. The French com- 
muniqués have been careful and exact. They have made 
no claim that is not strictly accurate. To see the operations 
out of perspective is simply to deceive oneself. Saarbrucken 
has been written off by the German staff long ago. 

The attempt to form a correct appreciation of the present 
phase: of the war is as if one were to try to guess the 
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development of a game of chess played on unfamiliar 
rules, some of them new and improvised and many of them 
unknown, with the opponents using pieces the number and 
identity of which we are ignorant. It seems just to say that 
the German occupation is much shallower than its advance. 
But, at the same time, it seems equally just to admit that in 
mechanical equipment, in aeroplanes, in artillery the Ger- 
mans are much superior. The Poles, moreover, have gone 
through a fortnight’s bewildering hammering, their com- 
munications and concentrations constantly under bombard- 
ment from the air; their ears almost incessantly deafened 
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by suggestions that their Allies have deserted them ; and 
their nerves shaken by constant raids of motorised troops. 
They do not know what attitude Russia will adopt if they 
are called upon to retreat still further, as well they may be. 
They may yet be compelled to surrender the capital as they 
have had to abandon even more revered cities. They have 
lost their main industrial area. Yet they have not lost morale, 
and war, as Foch says, is the domain of moral force. If 
they can extricate their armies west of the Vistula, they may 
still re-form behind the Vistula and Bug, particularly if the 
autumn is a little early. 


CAN AMERICA KEEP OUT? 


By ERWIN D. CANHAM 


MERICAN wartime policy, so far as it has emerged, 
may be summarised as follows: 

(1) President Roosevelt has pledged, and the nation has 
overwhelmingly demanded, every effort to keep out of 
actual participation. 

(2) But the President—in a striking deviation from 
President Wilson’s injunction to remain neutral in thought 
as well as in deed—has told the nation he cannot expect 
it to remain neutral in its thinking. And the nation has 
not done so. American sympathies, in the sense of 1917 
and not of 1914, are closely allied with the cause of the 
democracies. 

(3) The President has applied the conventional rules of 
neutrality as well as the embargoes and restrictions required 
by the Neutrality Act, but he has not withdrawn his pledge 
to call Congress into special session to repeal the embargo 
clause. By the time this is read he may well have 
summoned Congress. But he did not hurry to do so, 
because he was carefully working to avoid a possible 
defeat. 

The President’s policies have numerous objectives. His 
first purpose, along with the basic aim to maintain American 
non-participation, has been to regain public confidence, to 
achieve national unity. Distrust of him personally as a too- 
volatile executive in foreign policies, fear that his sympathies 
with the democracies would lead him farther than the 
country wanted to go, contributed principally to his defeat 
in Congress in August. Now his job is to re-establish his 
authority. That regained, he can go ahead with policies 
which may contribute more directly to the restoration of 
the principles of international order in which the United 
States, also, believes. 

British readers must realise that the President draws a 
sharp line of distinction between pre-war and war-time 
policy. In both periods, the American Government secks 
to avoid involvement in war. But in the former period, 
it was clear that the best way was to try to help avoid 
the outbreak of war. To that end, the United States was 
prepared to take some risks and throw some deterrents in 
the path of the potential aggressors. War having broken 
out after all, the task of preventing American involvement 
becomes something quite different. In the pre-war period 
there was no obligation of neutrality ; now there is. 


It may be said that one of the deterrents used in the 
pre-war period was to intimate both to Germany and 
Britain that in the event of war the power of the United 
States would be progressively brought to bear in defence 
of the democracies. This is quite true. Most Americans 
agree that some day they may have to get into the war. 
But they do not want to do so; it is an unpleasant con- 
sequence which they are going to avoid if they possibly 
can. In this respect, Americans are not unlike Mr. 
Chamberlain, or the public opinion behind him, in past 
months and years. They hate mightily to face the prospect 
of conflict, but they fatalistically agree that one day it 
may come. Meantime, with President Roosevelt, they 
“hope and believe” they can stay out of war. Perhaps 
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this is illogical, but it is certainly very human. We treat 
the prospect of ultimate war as we do the dentist. 
Technically and _ legalistically, therefore, the United 


States is neutral. But how long can a great nation remain 
technically neutral and emotionally partisan? There is, 
of course, no question of the near-unanimity and vigour 
of American sentiments. From the Councils of State down 
to the man in the street, emotions are precisely the same: 
“ Hitler must be stopped.” The President, as he reassur- 
ingly spoke to the nation of staying out of war, spoke of 
“Germany’s invasion of Poland,” and gave many open 
hints of sympathy. The newspapers, the radio, and the 
bystander are alike in their incessant and open expressions 
of partisanship. 

Yet emotions today, however strong, are also blunted and 
case-hardened. Had anybody a few weeks ago imagined the 
sinking of the ‘Athenia’ as an example of shock to 
American opinion, any observer would have said that the 
nation would have been inflamed to the point of spontaneous 
explosion. Atrocious and horrifying though the sinking was, 
it produced no such effect, at least at the outset. The 
incident became to Americans one more proof of the horror 
and barbarism of Hitlerite policy, whether the result of 
orders or not. It did not convince the public that the nation 
should go to war. Public opinion, seared and buffeted by 
events of recent years, is hard to shock today. Our sensi- 
bilities are cut on the 1939 pattern. 


Therefore, despite the un-neutrality of American think- 
ing, it is difficult to foresee the circumstances in which 
non-involvement would turn into active co-operation, and 
then participation in war. Practically speaking, already the 
resources, markets, and farms of the United States are open 
to those nations with sea-power for about 90 per ceat. of 
the supplies or articles they need in war. Only arms, 
ammunition, and instruments of war are still subject to 
restriction, and that may not be for long. Our governmental 
finance agencies are prepared to advance money to exporters 
with which to facilitate shipments abroad—shipments that 
can only go to the democracies, because they control the 
seas. 

But such assistance is a long step from active participa- 
tion, and there is no need to question the sincerity or deter- 
mination of the President and of national opinion behind 
him in wishing to avoid participation. Two things, perhaps, 
might alter the situation. A direct attack by Germany on 
American shipping, nationals, or sphere of influence—some- 
thing beyond an isolated outrage like the ‘ Athenia "—would 
certainly cause a re-examination of present policy. And if 
Britain and France were reduced to dire straits in the war, 
nearly any American will admit that would change the 
situation, too. 

Officially, the United States is not ready to conclude 
that the best way of keeping the war out of the western 
hemisphere, which is the present goal of policy, is to pitch 
in and help end the war. Instead, the various stages of 
formal and legislative neutrality are being applied. 
America’s national defences are being strengthened. The 
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United States is in contact with the 21 American republics, 
seeking a common defence policy which is primarily anti- 
Fascist. However, the bulk of the American fleet remains 
in the Pacific—a significant reassurance to Great Britain. 

So the anomaly continues: formal neutrality, emotional 
involvement. Where will it end? Plenty of prophets look 
for fairly early American participation, though probably 
without an expeditionary force. But that is a rash con- 
clusion. We cannot apply the old rules for judging events. 
Possibly the graphic and seemingly inflammatory war news 
the United States is getting hourly will not lead to the 
involvement which would seem likeliest, but will strengthen 
national determination to stay out. 

Certainly the manner in which the war is being reported 


in this nation is one of the miracles of all time. The news- 
papers are maintaining their ample services from all capitals. 
But the radio has outdone all historic methods of reporting. 
During the days just before the declaration of war, and in 
the days immediately thereafter, the great American broad- 
casting chains had on-the-spot reporters in the chief 
European capitals describing events almost every hour. 
Keen-eyed reporters in Berlin, Warsaw, Paris, London would 
be linked on short-wave telephone circuits, and would give 
their impressions in sequence. Even after censorship was 
applied, the reporters had ample facilities for telling events 
and intimating plenty of hints between the lines. The world 
was on the American doorstep. In such circumstances, 
can isolation be maintained? 


THE CHANCES OF REVOLT IN GERMANY 


By ROBERT POWELL 


S the German Reich, despite its show of military strength, 
heading for internal revolution at an early date? That 

was the question with which almost all the Berlin corre- 
spondents were greeted immediately they crossed the Ger- 
man frontier. Whether they went to Denmark, to Holland 
or to Belgium, they were always asked this question. And 
here in Great Britain they found that their editors and 
friends were equally eager to hear something on the same 
subject. That, of course, is natural enough. 

Let us look at the facts as they appeared to the foreign 
observer in Germany just a few days before War was 
declared and try to assess conditions in the light of them 
and of the reports since received from that country. That 
great unrest exists throughout the whole territory ruled by 
the Nazis today is very true. It exists and has existed for 
a long time past. One had only to talk privately with repre- 
sentatives of all classes and opinions to hear complaints and 
condemnation of the present régime. The manufacturer 
who was weary of being dictated to by ignorant party bosses, 
the worker who hated the Bonzos who were growing rich 
and living in luxury, the older generation disgusted witk the 
moral and cultural degradation to which Hitler and his 
advisers have brought German civilisation today, the thou- 
sands of Jews and other “ outcasts ”—all these are loud in 
their condemnation. It is unnecessary to add that what can 
be said of conditions in Germany itself applies far more 
emphatically to Austria, especially Vienna, and to the “ Pro- 
tectorate ” of Bohemia-Moravia. 

To the old complaints the Germans had against the Nazis 
must be added, during the past fortnight, that Hitler has 
taken his country into a war, not simply with Poland, but 
also with Great Britain and France. One might talk much 
about the fact that the Fiihrer has broken yet another of 
his promises to his own people, and this time so openly 
that even the simplest must r-alise that he has been let 
down. The first results of the march of the triumphal 
armies have been new burdens, ration-cards, new taxes, less 
beer and thinner quality, dearer milk and an increasing 
danger of inflation. For no German is so naive as to believe 
the excuses given by his Government for the printing of 
notes of such small denominations as two marks at a time 
when the monetary circulation is increasing by millions of 
marks every month. His only hope is that, as in the case of 
earlier successes in Austria and Czecho-Slovakia, so now 
Poland will either foot the bill or at least help to stem the 
headlong rush to financial catastrophe until it can be again 
** adjusted ”—how they do not know or care. 

The facts of the discontent, shortage of foodstuffs and of 
raw materials, &c., are all true. Not all the boasting of 
Goering can disguise that. But what is more important 
than the facts is the question how the German people inter- 
pret them, and whether if this interpretation were along 
“‘ democratic ” lines, they could or would take any decisive 
and collective action. Right interpretation implies an 


adequate knowledge of the facts, if not by the people them- 
selves then at least by the Press, cultural leaders, &c., who 
will present the case to their readers. But this has been 
impossible in Germany for six years. Not only have the 
facts been withheld but deliberate misstatements have re- 
placed them. The result is that the Gleichschaltung (co-ordi- 
nation) which Goebbels initiated by terror and brutality in 
1933 has produced a nation which has become apathetic 
and even more fatalistic than before the Nazis came to 
power. The average Briton’s ignorance, which brought us 
to last September’s Munich Agreement, is as nothing com- 
pared with the abysmal ignorance of the average German 
about what his rulers want him not to know. But the 
German has been in the “September information stage ” 
for nearly seven years! He had been told so often that 
Britain and France would not fight “ over Danzig ” that he 
has hardly grasped the reality even today. 


In view of their ignorance of the facts and of the false 
interpretations so long supplied them, the Germans are not 
likely to accept suddenly the British-French explanation of 
events. When shells burst over their positions or bombs 
blow up their battleships, is it conceivable that they are 
going to believe that “encirclement” is simply a peaceful 
or defensive action of the democracies? The dropping of 
pamphlets, rather than bombs, may have its value as an 
indication that we could do other things if we so desired. 
But it is very doubtful whether pamphlet-dropping will in 
fact achieve much. This kind of kid-glove attack smacks 
too much of “appeasement” to the younger generation of 
Germans, who understand only the language of brute force 
and have yet to be convinced that the British and French 
mean business. (This is our price for “ Munich ” and it is 
not yet fully paid.) 

But even if the average German becomes convinced of the 
Allies’ arguments, what are the chances that effective action 
will follow? Today, there are over 3,000,000 Germans under 
arms. At the time of writing the majority of them are 
not in Germany. They are either in Poland, Bohemia- 
Moravia or Slovakia. In other words, they are far from 
their homes and usual surroundings. They are soldiers 
liable to military discipline, and hardly likely to be thinking 
much about revolution when they are devastating other 
people’s territory and adding new provinces to the Reich. 
Would it be unnatural under such conditions, and remem- 
bering all the “ conquests ” which Hitler has brought them 
in so short a time, that if they gave a thought to the 
democracies, they would maintain that Britain and France 
could never give them what their Fihrer has given the 
new Germany? 

Many of the workers, upon whom the hopes of an anti- 
Nazi revolution have been set, are among these soldiers. 
Thousands of others are still at work in factories and work- 
shops. Undoubtedly, much sabotage will reveal itself 
during the next few weeks (especially in Bohemia-Moravia 
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and in Vienna). But at the same time the ruthless Gestapo 
(Secret Police) is more active than ever, and if its methods 
were severe and inhuman in peace-time, words fail to 
express its treatment of its victims in war. Moreover, 
Germany has been living in such a “ war-peace” system 
for so many years, and all contacts of anti-Nazis have been 
so spasmodic and ineffective, that they are not likely to 
function immediately in war-time. It is consistent with a 
whole-hearted admiration for the brave acts of resistance of 
many individual Germans to add that, judged from the 
viewpoint of effective revolution, they are unimpressive. 

It is very tempting to see much in the disillusionment 
which the signing of the German-Soviet Pact must have 
brought to the “ Old Veterans” in the Nazi Party, to taik 
of the final revelation of the failure of the Fihrer’s omni- 
science since the period of bloodless triumphs is over, but 
the speed of events has given the German little time or 
opportunity to think ; and even if he had it, his mind has 
been so warped that he could not quickly react. You 
cannot surrender all personal responsibility under the 
Leadership Principle for years, and then expect suddenly to 
be able to act as a free man. 
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Let us read the lesson of the last war aright as far as the 
question of Germany’s surrender is concerned. It was not 
because of any implicit faith in Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
that the Germans surrendered, nor simply because of the 
troubles at home. Another fundamental fact was that had 
the war continued fighting would have taken place on 
German soil. Such an idea is repugnant to the German. 
He still holds to the doctrine of Frederick the Great, 
“ Spread the cloth as far away from Germany as possible.” 
And as a result, not all the pamphlets in the world will 
influence his action so much as the fact that the French are 
already across the German frontiers. 

In conclusion, there is one fact which must also be 
mentioned. It is that Germany is a country in which any- 
thing is possible. The erratic “dynamism” which pro- 
duced the Nazis may with equal swiftness turn and rend 
them. But, in view of all that has been said above, that 
eventuality is hardly likely to come about until Germany 
has experienced military defeat and much greater economic 
hardship, or the Nazi ieaders quarrel among themselves— 
a hope so long deferred that “it maketh the heart sick” 
indeed. 


LIGHT BEYOND DARKNESS 


By EDWYN BEVAN 


WAR between nations armed with modern scientific 

instruments of destruction would in any case entail a 
great mass of horror and suffering. The peculiar sadness 
of the present War is that it comes at the end of a period 
marked, as few periods have been, by aspirations and efforts 
to make a better world, by buoyant hopes and visions. 
They end in this! That is what makes the best part of 
mankind today bewildered and nonplussed. All through the 
distresses of the last War we heard the confident assurance 
expressed that if once the Hohenzollern domination could be 
overthrown, democracy would be safe, war could be banished 
by some new fellowship of the nations. The present indeed 
was dark and difficult, but on beyond the shadows we saw 
a realm of light, if we could only get there. And we seemed 
to get there, or get very nearly there. The Hohenzollern 
domination was overthrown ; Germany became a democratic 
republic ; a League of Nations, which, it was believed, would 
before long include all mankind, was established. What do 
we look forward to beyond the darkness and difficulty of 
today? When such hopes have proved illusive, how can we 
hope again? 

I do not know that it would be true to say that in the 
years which followed 1918 the young were more hopeful 
than the old. If the young men saw visions, many old men 
dreamed dreams. But certainly there were great waves of 
hope sweeping through the younger generation. In those 
whose hopes had no basis in religious faith they often took 
the form of believing that the “ capitalist” order of society 
was breaking down and that it would soon be replaced by 
some sort of Communist Utopia. They pinned their faith 
on Russia. Today Russia is something of a disappointment. 
They were sure that the struggle in Spain would end in a 
victory for Socialist Republicanism over the allies of Fascism 
and Nazism; some young Englishmen gave their lives in 
Spain to hasten that victory. It has proved a complete 
delusion: Spain today is quiet and friendly under Franco. 
Amongst that part of the young who held to the Christian 
faith—those, for instance, represented by the widespread 
Student Christian Movement—the hopes had a different 
complexion. Some indeed of these combined the Communist 
expectation with a peculiar understanding of Christianity ; 
there exists what is called “ Christianity of the Left”; but 
even those who did not belong to this wing had their faces 
set ardently towards a Jerusalem on earth. They spoke of 
bringing international relations into accordance with the 
mind of Christ. They worked with the League of Nations 


Union. Before 1933 they passed resolutions at their gather- 
ings in favour of general disarmament. 

A hundred years ago Lamartine gave utterance to a feeling 
which may be that of many people today. It is his cry to 
the invisible Christ. 

Deux mille ans sont passés, et ’homme attend encore: 

Ah! remonte a ton Pére, ange de l'avenir, 

Et dis-lui que le soir a remplacé l’aurore, 

Et que le don céleste est trop lent 4 venir.” 
We believed that the dawn was near and lo, darkness has 
come instead—yes, that is it. What are we to do? I think 
that attempts to answer this question are generally confused 
because it is not made clear who are meant by “ we.” Some- 
times it means “we men,” the whole human race. In this 
sense the question may be answered by saying that, suppose 
all men and women, the world over, were governed in their 
thoughts and lives by the spirit of Christ, not only war, but 
the greater part of our ills, too, would disappear. But if 
you urge this truth, you are really uttering a truism which 
does not help our perplexities, because there is no ground 
for anticipating that in any near future all men and women 
will be governed by the spirit of Christ. 

Or “we” may mean the right-minded part of mankind, 
as distinguished from the wrong-minded. Then the ques- 
tion means: Recognising that the evil will is likely to 
operate in a greater or smaller proportion of mankind for 
any time we can foresee, how are we, the right-minded, to 
act in regard to it? One answer is that of the pacifist: On 
no account resist it by the use of force ; that which subdues 
the evil will is the spirit of Jesus, is love. There is a real 
truth in this answer. Sometimes the evil will is subdued by 
love, and, when that happens, it is a much better victory 
than the victory of superior strength, the victory won by 
killing. But it is false if it means that the evil will always 
melts away before love. When Caiaphas and Pilate en- 
countered the spirit of Jesus in Jesus Himself, their hearts 
were not changed. After the spirit of Jesus had acted upon 
Judas for three years in close companionship his heart was the 
heart of a traitor. It took three hundred years for the spirit of 
Jesus in the Christian Church to subdue the hostile will 
of the Roman State. Thus the pacifist leaves us with the 
problem of the evil will there for a long time to come, active, 
unsubdued. 


* Two thousand years, and man is waiting still and yearning! 
Go to thy Father back, bright Herald of the day, 
And say “No dawn is come, but only night’s returning: 
Thy boon, O God, is long, is long upon the way.” 
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Any scheme of future reconstruction which leaves Satan 
out of account (I use the name “Satan”; it is open to 
anyone who likes to regard it as just a figurative embodi- 
ment of the evil will) or which rates the extent of Satan’s 
kingdom too low, inevitably comes to shipwreck on facts. 
The reason why the League of Nations failed to achieve 
what was hoped is, I think, that the extent of the evil will 
in the world was rated too low. The scheme thought of 
the great majority of nations as resolute for peaceful pro- 
cedure, and of a possible aggressor-nation as an isloated 
criminal who could be easily subdued by the united 
power of the rest. The scheme would not work when some 
great nations showed no will to co-operate, and several 
other great nations showed the will to aggress. Today, 
instead of the “ collective security” afforded by the power 
of all the world united against a small aggressing minority, 
we have only the collective defence put up by three allied 
nations against an aggressor very nearly equal. 

One reflection should, I think, prevent Christians being 
too discouraged at this failure of hopes. While the eager 
desire to build even now upon earth a Jerusalem from 
which the evil will is banished may perhaps revive with 
better success, when this present tribulation is overpast, 
its failure would completely accord with the original expec- 
tations of the Christian Church. When the early Christian 
looked round on the world ruled by the pagan power, he 


said, “ The whole world lieth in the evil one.” And he 
never supposed that any efforts of good men could eliminate 
the evil will from earth. On the contrary, he supposed 
that, as time went on, the evil will would grow worse and 
worse. The idea of man’s building a rew Jerusalem now 
upon earth has only come up in quite recent days in the 
Christian Church. But the Church has always been sure 
that the world-process would end by God’s establishing 
His kingdom over all spirits of men, somehow, somewhere. 
Meantime, we must strive to remedy any evils in the world 
which it is in our power to remedy, and, so far as the 
evil will continues unsubdued, we can at any rate, through 
all the reign of darkness, go on bearing witness to the Light. 

One other consideration. In this struggle with a particu- 
lar embodiment of the evil will, in which we are now 
engaged, we have really good reason for hope. A great 
part of the German people is sound and reasonable in 
character, though that part is now held down and gagged. 
If we can set it free and draw it in, after Nazism has been 
broken, to collaborate with us in establishing a better 
European order, we shall have learnt by our mistake after 
1918, when we treated Germany under the rather 
bewildered and not quite whole-hearted Republican 
Government in such a way that the evil will has once 
again come into ascendancy in Germany, in a form far 
more brutal and sinister than before. 


PUBLISHING AND THE WAR 


By GEOFFREY FABER 


EW of those who carried on as publishers during the 

last war are still alive and publishing ; and it is strange 
how little they have to tell their fellow-publishers about the 
conditions which lie ahead of us today. If these conditions 
resembled the conditions which developed between 1914 
and 1918, then the publishing world would have reason to 
expect, after the first stage of readjustment, something in 
the nature of a boom—an experience which it has not 
enjoyed for years. War encourages reading. Both to the 
fighting forces and to civilians it brings long hours of bore- 
dom and anxiety, which books alleviate as nothing else can. 
It intensifies emotions, makes men more receptive to the 
things of the mind, more willing to think and to feel, at the 
same time as it puts them in greater need of distraction and 
amusement. It is safe to say that in 1939 these factors will 
not be less powerful than in 1914 ; on the contrary, restric- 
tions placed upon public entertainments and public move- 
ment must enormously strengthen them. 

But there are other factors—partly known, mainly un- 
known—which may make it difficult for publishers to make 
the most of the great opportunity which confronts them. 
The most obvious of these comes under the label of “ dis- 
tribution.” Huge readjustments of population are bound, 
at least for a time, to upset the normal channels of supply. 
Perhaps the effect will be less than might be expected, 
because a very large proportion of the evacuated population 
is not much given to reading. Yet some effect there must 
be. Moreover, the shift from the evacuated to the neutral 
and receiving areas must put a continuing strain upon the 
whole transport-system of the country; which must be 
largely reorganised for the distribution of vital necessities. 
All this will, no doubt, clear itself up in no very long time, 
provided that transport is not progressively restricted, and 
not hindered by the effects of aerial bombardment. Damage 
to the railways and to the main roads might very easily 
make the distribution of books extremely difficult. By far 
the greater part of book-buying, as between the bookselling 
and the publishing halves of the book trade, is done in 
Lendon, and must, almost certainly, continue to be done 
in London. The problem of distribution is, therefore, a 
problem of first importance. 


Next comes the question of manufacture. This, for 


publishers, depends mainly on their ability to obtain paper, 
on the ability of printing-houses up and down the country 
to staff their machines, on the ability of bookbinders up and 
down the country to obtain cloth and boards, and on the 
maintenance of communication by road and rail between 
papermills, printers, binders, and publishers. A paper con- 
trol has already been set up by the Ministry of Supply, and 
the most urgent representations have been made to the 
authorities on behalf of the Publishers’ Association to safe- 
guard as far as possible the supplies of paper for books. 
There are good grounds for hoping that the paramount, 
importance, for the public morale, of maintaining an ade- 
quate flow of new books, including fiction, is understood in 
official quarters. 

To the technical problems of distribution and manufac- 
ture must be added others of a less immediately obvious 
kind. The first of these concerns the great difficulties which 
many, if not all, publishing-houses will experience in keeping 
a sufficient and sufficiently experienced staff. Book-publish- 
ing is a far more exacting business than most people realise. 
Every book needs meticulous and intelligent attention at 
each stage of its development from manuscript to volume 
form. Apart from this, it has often to be edited at one end, 
always to be publicised at the other. Again, the mere busi- 
ness of keeping, handling, packing and despatching a multi- 
form and continuously changing stock, in a publishing house 
of any size, calls for a considerable and experienced staff. 
If anything like an adequate output of books is to be main- 
tained, an adequate staff is essential. 

The other “ less obvious ” consideration is one impossible 
to assess. Paper, print and publishers are all useless, if the 
books are not written. For the last year shrewd observers 
on the backstairs of the book world have been noting a 
progressive decline in the quantity and quality of worth- 
while manuscripts. The reason is easy to see. Ever since 
Munich the atmosphere of Europe has grown more and more 
unfavourable to creative literary work. A time of recurring 
crises, with intervals of heightening tension and a growing 
fear lest civilisation may have been fatally betrayed by the 
democracies—such a time dries up the wells of imaginative 
thought. “ How can I write with the world in this state?” 
is a cry I have heard more than once in the last few months. 
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Now that the decision has been taken to fight, and the 
nation has resolved to end the new barbarism in Europe, 
there should be a lifting of this deadweight from the minds 
of writers. But other influences may take its place. The 
effects of A.R.P. are depressing enough to ordinary people ; 
to many authors they will be disastrous, unless they live in 
the less vulnerable parts of the country. And there is a 
more insidious danger than this. The type of mind which 
expresses itself in literature is apt to be more than ordinarily 
conscious of the pressure of events and opinion. It is also 
apt, at times, to despise its own nature, to crave for the 
plain job of the plain man. In a prolonged modern war, 
with the whole community tightly organised for a collective 
struggle, a writer will need an uncommon resolution, and an 
uncommon conviction that authorship is his proper and most 
valuable form of service, if he is to prevent himself from 
being used by the unintelligent will of the herd, or of the 
bureaucracy, for tasks better performed by others. 

To readers of The Spectator it is needless for me to 
defend the values of literature. Those values rise to their 
highest point in a war undertaken in order to save the world 
from barbarism. The function of the author, at such a 
time, becomes infinitely more important than at any other. 
That is not to say that literature, in war, should consist of 
nothing but noble sentiments. Literature—as I have argued 
before, in resisting the demand for a censorship—has to be 
taken as a whole, as the one means which the nation or the 
race has of “thinking aloud.” It must express all moods, 
and appeal to all needs. It lives by freedom—by the very 
freedom for which we are now to fight. May some such 
conception as this unite our writers and give them, each in 
his own particular kind, the courage and the gaiety which 
the country will look to them to exhibit. 


I have said little about the plans which publishers have 
made, for there is little to be said. Some offices have moved, 
in whole or in part, from London, but there has been no 
general migration. It would seem that, for the present at 
least and so long as possible, the publishing trade will remain 
concentrated in or close to London. It will continue to 
operate to the maximum of its capacity. So far as the 
autumn season is concerned, there will be no shortage of 
new books, though there will naturally be a considerable 
reduction of output. To look farther ahead is difficult ; 
but most publishers are no doubt doing, as my own firm 
is doing—planning to maintain as nearly as possible a normal 
output. It is too early yet to say whether costs will rise to 
such a height that the prices of books will have to be 
increased. I trust not. It is the policy of the Government 
to prevent a rise in prices ; though the high cost of com- 
pulsory insurance of saleable goods against war risks, if it 
is applied to books, can only be met by a surcharge related 
to published prices. 

As for the type of new book which is most likely to be 
in demand, and therefore most likely to be published, I do 
not myself anticipate any very startling changes. It would 
not surprise me if the demand for crime stories decreased ; 
imaginary violence loses its attraction in the presence of real 
violence. Books about the war, and the future reconstruc- 
tion of the world, are likely to have a vogue. Poetry may 
receive a new stimulus. Fiction of all kinds should begin 
to see better days. I should expect that any book which is 
born of honest and serious thinking will be more willingly 
read than in peace-time. And there is certainly a huge 
public waiting for the first new writer who can catch the 
note of humour, which is the natural reaction of our race 
to danger. 


MOSCOW AFTER FORTY YEARS—II 


By SIR EVELYN WRENCH 


HREE of Moscow’s greatest problems are space, shopping 

and transport. The population since the Revolution has 
nearly quadrupled, and the citizens of. the Soviet capital are 
probably worse housed than in any other European city. The 
Soviet, for all its Five Year Plans, has never caught up with 
the population-increase. Church towers, stables, backyards 
and basements are crowded with teeming humanity. It is 
difficult for the foreigner to get correct statistics of the 
overcrowding, but it is almost impossible to get accommo- 
dation. One of the drawbacks of easy divorce, we were told, 
is the fact that, even after the legal formalities have been 
complied with, it is often necessary for the divorced partner 
to continue to live in the same room as the former spouse 
owing to the impossibility of obtaining even a shakedown 
elsewhere. 

The twenty-two years of Soviet rule have certainly not 
solved the problem of the terrible overcrowding of Moscow’s 
tramway system either. Conditions have improved, but any 
day citizens can be seen hanging on perilously to the outside 
of the cars. If Moscow is ashamed of its tramway system, 
it has every right to be proud of its “ Metro,” opened two 
years ago. One descends by well-lit moving _ staircases 
directly on to elongated island platforms with trains on both 
sides. The architecture and lighting effects are very fine. 
Two undergrounds are in operation and a third one is being 
built. 

I was not prepared for the drabness and shoddiness of 
Moscow’s shops. No town in a capitalistic State would 
tolerate them for a moment. We were taken to the largest 
Government store, a building which I had visited forty years 
ago when it housed Moscow’s leading shop, started by Scots- 
men, Messrs. Muir and Merrilees. It was swarming with 
depressed and drab humanity, pushing its way from queue 
to queue. The Moscow shopper spends many hours each 
week trying to obtain the bare necessaries of life. The shelves 


and counters were practically empty, and we wondered what 
the crowds found to buy. A resident Englishwoman told us 
that small purchases such as a yard of black ribbon entailed 
standing in a queue for probably an hour, at the end of 
which time it was more than likely that the only ribbon 
available would be of some other colour. 

During a week’s wandering about the streets we never saw 
an attractive shop-window. Another friend informed us 
that even if she discovered a suitable dress, it might not be 
obtainable ; in all probability she would be informed that it 
was reserved for the “ privileged classes,” the wives of soldiers 
and sailors, artists, G.P.U. officials and skilled workers ; for 
Soviet Russia has its aristocracy. There is a great shortage 
of shoes ; Soviet industry is only able to produce one and 
a half pair per head of the population each year. 
Longing glances were often cast at the shoes we were 
wearing ourselves. The Government explains every short- 
age of commodities by stating that machines and tractors 
must have precedence. 

Extraordinary prices are paid for second-hand clothes. A 
fellow-traveller, who was short of currency, sold three shirts, 
bought in Berlin for seven marks each, for 200 roubles 
apiece. We met a fellow-countryman who had been selling 
some of his wardrobe at the Government store, where trans- 
actions of this nature are carried out subject to a commission 
of 15 per cent. He disposed of a fourteen-year-old suit of 
plus fours for 175 roubles and a good suit for a thousand 
roubles. A pair of new shoes will command 200 roubles. 
(Nominally 25 roubles go to £1.) 

A visit to the law-courts is included in the programme of 
most visitors. On this occasion we joined a party of 
American and other tourists on a “ culture-absorbing ” 
mission. On arrival at our destination we found our- 
selves on the ground floor of a ramshackle building ; on a 
raised dais, before a table, sat the judge, an elderly man, 
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benign and unshaven, coatless, his shirt open at the neck 
and sleeves rolled up. He explained to us the working of 
the Russian legal system. The court in question has the 
power of passing sentences up to ten years. The judge’s 
remarks were interpreted to us by a red-haired girl of twenty. 
We could only occasionally hear what she was saying, as 
three other interpreters were translating the judge’s remarks 
simultaneously to groups of Germans, Swedes and French. 
No sort of order was kept, each interpreter trying to drown 
the voice of his colleagues. It was like the court scene in 
“ Alice through the Looking Glass.” 


From here we bumped off in a car over the cobbled streets 
to the Marriage and Divorce Bureau in Dzerzhinsky Place. 
The ground-floor was divided into three small rooms, a 
waiting-room, the Bureau for Marriages and Registration of 
Births, and the Bureau for Divorce and Registration of 
Deaths. In the antechamber there were crowds of young 
mothers, who were applying for the financial aid to which 
they were entitled, nursing their babies. We were taken into 
the Marriage Bureau, where a party of Anglo-Saxons was 
having the working of the Soviet Marriage Laws explained 
by the manageress of the Bureau, a plump, elderly woman 
looking like a schoolmistress. At one end of the room the 
work of registering births was proceeded with regardless of 
the presence of strangers. 


A fluent interpreter hurled facts at us. The pencils of 
the Anglo-Saxons vainly tried to keep pace. Owing to the 
large number of abortions a new law was introduced in 1936 
to encourage larger families ; as a result the birth-rate is 
going up. The sum of 2,000 roubles is given to every 
mother on the birth of her seventh and subsequent child; 
on the birth of her eleventh child she receives five thousand 
roubles. To be married costs four roubles and takes about 
fifteen minutes. Each party has to sign a document testify- 
ing to a clean bill of health and no hereditary disease. No 
vows are taken. 


Divorce is granted at the request of one party, even if the 


other party is opposed to it. No reasons need be given. 
The manageress of the Bureau attempts to patch up matri- 
monial difficulties, but if her efforts are unavailing divorce 
is granted without further delay. A committee considers 
which of the two parents would be best able to look after 
the child, whose welfare is the first consideration. The 
Soviet citizen can be divorced today and married tomorrow. 
Divorce is never refused. 


It is a well-nigh impossible task to draw up an impartial 
balance-sheet of the pros and cons of the Soviet régime. I 
asked a lifelong resident in Russia what in his opinion was 
the best thing the U.S.S.R. had done ; the reply came un- 
hesitatingly, “The care taken of the young.” He said he 
never could quite make up his mind whether the Russian 
masses were happier today than under the Tsars. The class 
that had really benefited was that of the skilled workers. 


On the credit side of the balance-sheet should appear the 
great increase of literacy, improved educational facilities for 
the masses, concentration on the young, the increased care 
taken of expectant mothers, the granting of equal rights and 
opportunities to women, the steady industrialisation of the 
country, and among the impressive list of public works, the 
construction of the Moscow-Volga Canal, linking the capital 
with the Baltic, White and Caspian Seas. 


On the debit side I would put the institution of a Reign 
of Terror, the persecution of religion, the denial of freedom 
of conscience and of free speech, the poisoning of the 
minds of the masses by propaganda, the isolation of Russia 
from the Western world, over-concentration on Moscow 
to the neglect of other centres, and the introduction of a 
purely materialistic outlook on life. 


The Russian experiment is frequently justified on the 
assumption that it will bring happiness to unborn millions, 
but surely the living have their rights, too? As I looked at 
the wax-like figure of Lenin, in its impressive setting in the 
mausoleum on the Red Square, I thought of the millions of 
lives destroyed or blighted by the system he set up. 


MOBILISATION 


By MARTIN CASTLETHORPE 


“4 FFICERS will send their swords to be sharpened by 

the armourer-sergeant.” This extract from battalion 
orders of August 5th, 1914, was pasted in the mess scrap- 
book, and many of us have smiled over it during the last 
twenty years. Now the hands of the clock have turned full 
circle. The scrap-book is gone. With the regimental 
colours, our pictures and plate it was sent to store last week. 
Today the orders read: “ All officers will draw battle-dress 
from the quartermaster”; and I am thankful that I shall go 
into action in that very practical (and inconspicuous) 
uniform which we have seen the Militia wearing, and not, 
as in 1914, sword in hand. 

For a week now we have been hard at it. I was in the 
company store that morning, trying to differentiate between 
pouches canvas basic, pouches canvas supporting and 
pouches canvas grenade for use of, when someone came in 
and said that the Prime Minister was speaking. The storeman 
sleeps there, and he has a wireless-set. I turned it on to hear: 
“ .. and I have to tell you that no such undertaking has 
A state of war therefore exists. ...’ My 
colour-sergeant and I looked at each other. He is a veteran 
and I could not help feeling sorry for him. That a man 
should have to go through two wars in one lifetime seemed 
even more outrageously unfair. We neither of us spoke ; 
and when we broke the silence it was about the pouches. A 
few minutes later the first air-raid warning sounded. As I 
put down the inventory and seized my steel helmet and 
respirator and ran to my post I told myself that we should 
be doing this several times a day from now on. How, I 


been received. 


wondered, would we ever get mobilised, how would anybody 
ever be ready for anything again? 

But now we are nearly finished. In the course of seven 
days we have almost completed the complicated change-over 
from a peace to a war footing. Ali private property and 
spare kit has been sent away. Ammunition, service bayonets, 
cooking utensils and field dressings have been issued. 
Ledgers and accounts have been closed down. Our respira- 
tors have been tested in the gas-chamber, our weapons on 
the range. We have completed innumerable “ returns ” and 
compiled many long lists: of “ those proceeding overseas ” 
with the company: of those under nineteen who are rele- 
gated to Details and who, in military terminology, will also 
“ proceed,” but only to the band block on “ Zero plus 
seven”: of clothing and equipment, weapons and _ stores. 
We have been medically examined ; the men in line in the 
barrack-room, the officers in the comparative privacy of the 
billiard-room. Inoculation is, | suppose, a pleasure still to 
come. We have kept pace with the day’s schedule, and in 
addition we have solved several new problems for which no 
provision was made in the “ mob. scheme,” such as where to 
dispose of property varying from the company typewriter to 
the regimental beagles. Those of us who have not been on 
active service before have learned many new things such as 
that buttons and badges are not cleaned in war, and that 
the second of the two identity discs is intended for one’s 
grave! 

There are many strange faces, mostly reservists, amongst 
us. Former officers have returned to us, leaving their busi- 
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nesses, farms and estates. We now number amongst us a 
brewer, a stockbroker, a haulage contractor, a Parliamentary 
candidate and several farmers, with all one thing at any rate 
in common—uniform that is now many inches too tight. Two 
others have joined us, a young doctor fresh from a country 
practice and a chaplain. The chaplain is now performing 
more marriages in a day than he ever did before in a month, 
since many couples get married now on about a couple of 
pounds. The doctor, in his brand-new uniform, is instruct- 
ing the band in stretcher-drill. 

There is no lack of keenness. Derek, just nineteen, was 
genuinely frantic when he was ordered to India, as he so 
wanted to become an Old Contemptible. Nobody envies 
the Major (still with a piece of shrapnel in his spine) who 
has been sent away to command an internment camp. 
Everyone wants to be in at the start’ Buying kit assumes a 
certain urgency when (for all one knows to the contrary) 
one may be in action a week hence. So officers snatch an 
hour off here and there and dash into the town, returning 
with queer-shaped parcels. Most have a fancy: perhaps 
for a shooting-stick, a Balaclava helmet or a patent shaving- 
brush which turns into a fountain pen. (“Socks is the 
thing,” said Curley White in 1914. He packed eighteen 
pairs, but was killed within forty-eight hours in the pair in 
which he landed in France.) 

War brings incomparable misery to all classes, but can 
there be any doubt at all that far the greatest burden falls 
upon the devoted shoulders of the private soldier? I shall 
shortly have to leave a wife and three adorable young 
children, but at any rate I shall have the comfort of knowing 
that they will be well provided-for in things material. It is 
often not so with the men. As a company commander I 
have had to listen to some pathetic stories in the last few 
days from reservists who have been called up at a moment’s 
notice, leaving sick wives at home with nobody to look 
after them. Even where all is well at home, unlike the 
officers, they cannot in most cases afford to send for their 
wives to share these last few days with them. In every 
disaster it is the poor who suffer most, for at the best of 
times the security margin is slight, and when things go 
wrong that margin simply disappears. At British Legion 
meetings I have heard ex-officers say that nothing is too 
good for the private soldier. Now I realise just how true 
this is. I realise also that though the future could scarcely 
seem more unpromising, I would wish to be nowhere else 
than with these men of mine today. 


“THE SPECTATOR” 
COMPETITIONS—No. 1 


TOMORROW being the day on which petrol rationing comes 
into force, we are prompted to offer prizes of a Book Token 
for {1 1s. and a Book Token for tos. 6d. for the best letters 
(of not more than 250 words) to a Divisional Petroleum 
Officer claiming a supplementary ration, couched in what 
you conceive to be the epistolary style of any one of the 
following: (1) Henry James ; (2) James Joyce; (3) P. G. 
Wodehouse ; (4) Bernard Shaw; (5) the Editor of The 
Spectator. 

The result of this competition will be announced in our 
issue of September 29th. 


RULES.—Envelopes should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, and marked “ Com- 
petition No. 1.” Entries must be delivered by first post on 


Friday, September 22nd. The Editor reserves the right to print, 
in part or in whole, any entry submitted, and to withhold the prize 
should no entry attain the requisite standard of merit. Competitors 
are permitted to submit more than one entry, but no competitor is 
eligible for more than one prize in any given week. Envelopes 
should bear a 1}d. stamp. No entries can be returned. No com- 
munications to the Editor on any subject unconnected with the 
competition should be sent in the same envelope as an entry. A 
breach of any of these regulations will cause the entry to be 
disqualified. 
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FOREIGN OPINION 


The Hindu, Madras. 

Mr. Gandhi has expressed the mind of the nation with 
instinctive rightness when he says, “I am not thinking just 
now of India’s deliverance. It will come, but what will it be 
worth if England and France fall or if they come out victorious 
over a Germany ruined and humbled ? ” 


Asahi, Tokyo. 

General Abe said that Japan was prepared to resume the 
Anglo-Japanese negotiations if Great Britain were willing to 
break the deadlock by showing sincerity. He deprecated the 
suggestion that Japan would take the present opportunity to 
drive out foreign influences from China. Japan must act 
independently on a moral basis. “If foreign countries will 
co-operate we should not reject them.” 


Havas’ Berne correspondent. 

If German propaganda hopes to instil these false hopes in 
foreign countries as well as in Germany, and thus to weaken 
the confidence of the neutral Powers in the Anglo-French will 
to punish the Hitlerian Reich, Switzerland, at any rate, will 
not be deceived by this stratagem. 


Admiral Nakamura, a former member of the Japanese War 
Council. 

“In general, conditions are less favourable to Germany now 
than they were at the start of the last War. It is hardly likely 
that German submarines will repeat their successes of the last 
War in view of the great increase in air patrols.” Time was 
the main factor, and he thought Hitler had miscalculated this 
also. 


Basler Nachrichten, Berlin Correspondent, September 8th. 
. the German public is still uninformed of the start of 
operations on the Western Front. 


New York. The Friends of German Democracy. 

Our sympathies were always, are, and forever will be with 
the real Germany, the Germany of Goethe and Kant, Carl 
Schurz and Franz Sigel, of Friedrich von Schiller and Ferdi- 
nand Freiligrath . . . not with the present Germany of Hitler 
and his murderous hordes. 


Voelkischer Beobachter. 

German forces are waging this war with a scrupulous atten- 
tion to international rules and rights of neutrals that cannot 
be surpassed. 


Times of India, Bombay. 

Nowhere else in the world has the Nazi menace to free 
peoples and free institutions been more acutely realised in the 
last few years than in India. The battle is now joined to 
establish the principle that the Indian people have demanded 
with a unanimity rarely seen. 


New York Herald Tribune. 

We believe there is a powerful national sentiment for the 
abolition of the “neutrality” measure which tends to un- 
neutrality, provides Hitler with a substitute for the naval 
power which he lacks and certainly operates to give him a 
special advantage to which he is not entitled under any recog- 
nised international law of neutrality. 


Resto del Carlino, Bologna. 

The present pericd of apparent British and French inactivity 
is justified and comprehensible, since preparation is needed 
to attack the Siegfried Line. It is inadmissible to criticise 
ironically the British and French armed forces, commands and 
combatants. 


New York Times. 

Canada, which needs aeroplanes in the first instance, not 
for expedition overseas but for rounding out her home defence, 
cannot buy them in the United States even for the latte 
purpose. But Italy, being still a neutral, though an open ally 
of Germany, is at liberty to buy all the American planes she 
wants, and take advantage of this opportunity to put her own 
manufacturing facilities at the service of her ally. This may 
be many things but it is not neutrality. 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


PEAKING on the wireless the other night, I ventured the 

remark that we were fighting to defend certain human 
values against a system the avowed aim of which was to 
destroy those values, and that we should therefore treat with 
Christian charity those unfortunate Germans who, for one 
reason or another, found themselves stranded in our midst. 
I recalled how in the last war many innocent aliens were 
rendered acutely miserable by the dislike and suspicion by 
which they were surrounded. If in truth we are defending 
the Christian virtues against the pagan vices, then let us 
practise charity in our own lives. 


* * . * 


These obvious, although to my mind necessary, remarks 
brought me a shower of correspondence. The majority of 
the letters which I have received are on the whole favourable 
to my point of view. There were a few listeners, however, 
who wrote to abuse me for my “ pro-German ” sentiments 
and who contended that no distinction could or should be 
made between the leaders of the Nazi party and the 
“ beasts ” whom they ruled. All Germans, according to this 
school of thought, were treacherous and cruel. One corre- 
spoadent enclosed a photograph from some illustrated news- 
paper which depicted a child survivor from the ‘ Athenia’ 
being carried ashore. “ Look upon this picture,” wrote the 
indignant lady who sent me the cutting, “and blush.” I did 
not blush ; I sighed. Among these letters was one from a 
man of education and intelligence who had lived for many 
years in Germany. He wrote with moderation. While 
agreeing that the Nazi systein had destroyed many of the 
great virtues of the German people, and had exploited their 
vices, he contended that it was possible to push too far this 
distinction between the leaders and the led, between the 
Fiihrer and what he has himself described as “ that mutton- 
headed flock of sheep—the German people.” “In every 
German,” wrote my correspondent, “ you will discover in 
the end some elements of cruelty, treachery and moral 
cowardice. Consider, for instance, how they behave towards 


each other.” 
* a * 


I do not agree with this contention. I have known many 
Germans for many years, and have found them kind, 
courageous and true. Yet I admit that the German character 
is contradictory and uncertain, and that it contains a greater 
admixture of jealousy, vindictiveness and moral cowardice 
than is to be found in the Latin or the Anglo-Saxon tem- 
perament. This is due to no particular virtue on our part, 
but to the fact that whereas we have for generations lived 
in the security of wealth and power, and whereas France for 
more than two centuries and a half has been sublimely con- 
fident of the supremacy of her own culture, Germany has 
not been accorded by history those rewards which seemed 
her due. Hence comes that dreadful self-distrust which is 
the bane of the German character. And hence their jealousy. 
As an illustration of this I shall quote a passage from 
Friedrich Sieburg’s fascinating book, Germany My Country, 
in which he describes how the average German regarded 
England during the period from 1895 to 1914: 


“Yes, the Englishman was the true enemy, for he had every- 
thing which the Germans ought to have had. He too was rich 
and powerful, but these attributes sat easily upon him. It was 
obvious at a glance that he had worn them for a long time, that he 
was accustomed to them, and took them as a matter of course, 
and that they had never cost him ine drop of sweat. What else 
was there for the Germans to do but to declare the English to be 
slack, decadent and hypocritical, and to toil desperately to rival 
them in the domain of power ? ” 


It is by exploiting this feeling that the Nazi leaders will be 
able, although in coarser terms, to revive again the hymn of 
hate. 


“ Consider,” my correspondent had written, “how they 
behave towards each other.” I admit that I have frequently 
been struck by the lack of generosity shown by one German 
towards another. We must remember that there is no word 
in the English language for the German word “ Schaden- 
freude,” even as there is no word in the German language 
for “fair play.” I can recall an occasion when I was pro- 
foundly shocked by the virulence of German rancour. It 
was the occasion of Gustay Stresemann’s last appearance in 
the Reichstag. The man who, but a few months before, had 
been the hero of the German people, the man who by the 
confidence he had inspired had been able to free German 
soil from foreign occupation, had become the object of a 
fierce attack by the newspapers of the Right. Even his own 
party, the People’s Party, were muttering against him. They 
openly rejoiced that their leader was afflicted by a mortal 
disease. Stresemann left his sanatorium at BiihlerhGhe and 
travelled to Berlin. The hand of death was already upon 
him. With heavy beads of perspiration standing out upon 
his parchment face he climbed slowly into the tribune. He 
was greeted with a howl of execration. “ That,” I reflected, 
“is something which would never happen in any other 
country.” . 

* * . * 


Within the last few days I have witnessed a painful 
instance of the average German’s lack of moral courage and 
loyalty. A German student, whom I had met casually when 
lecturing at a northern University, found himself stranded 
in London at the moment of the crisis. He telephoned to 
me, reminded me of our previous meeting, and asked me 
for advice. I told him to come and see me. Seldom have 
I seen any human being so completely lost, lonely and 
bewildered. I advised him to consult his own Embassy 
immediately and to report himself to the police. He 
returned in the evening having carried out these instructions 
with the result that his general perplexity and unhappiness 
had been increased. He begged me to write a letter to his 
mother and his fiancée to say that he was alive and well ; 
he seemed to have some idea, although war had not by then 
been declared, that his own letters would be confiscated. I 
wrote the letters. He expressed his gratitude and rose to 
leave me. His hand trembled and there were tears in his 
eyes. 

* + * 7 


It was then that 1 had a bright idea. I telephoned to 
another German friend of mine, a man of older years, who 
has lived for long in London. I told him the story and said 
that I would send the student round to see him. It would, 
I felt sure, be of great comfort to the poor young man to 
have a talk with a fellow-German of greater experience. To 
my amazement the man refused ; such a visit, he said, might 
be “compromising.” He must consider his own position 
first. I had done this man some service in the past ; this 
was the only request that I had ever made of him ; I did 
not conceal my contempt for his conduct. 


* * * * 


Was my indignation fully justified? Supposing that I 
had been living for many years in Berlin and had been 
asked, when war was imminent, to befriend some stranded 
English undergraduate, would I also have refused? I do 
not think so. When I replaced the receiver I found that 
my cheeks were burning with shame and rage. The look of 
bewildered misery upon the face of the young student was 
pitiful to see. I made other arrangements to secure that his 
last hours of liberty should not be wholly friendless and 
forlorn. 
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RADIO 


News Bulletins 


In the first days of the war the radio bulletins became a 
focal point in millions of homes. The essential difference 
between the function of the radio and the Press was demon- 
strated sharply, as never before. The radio can disseminate 
as no other instrument can; with the Press lies the réle of 
recapitulation, amplification, interpretation and comment—all 
such after-thinking as follows the first eager grasping of 
information. If there were only the radio, the news would be 
vox et praeterea nihil. But the Press allows the reader to 
read in his own way, at his own time, to contemplate and 
consider. For this reason the good journalist, who realises that 
the techniques of dissemination may vary, accepts the challenge 
of the radio and understands that its success accentuates the 
best side of his work, not the mere tele-printer aspect of it. 

So far the bulletins have been vigorously and well delivered 
with few exceptions—impersonally and without melodrama. 
Certain announcers, speaking without modulation or inflexion, 
achieve a mechanical fixated tone, but this defect is preferable 
to any contrary defect. They tell us breezily of monstrous 
events, and this is better than breathy, over-impressed voices. 
It was well that the long weather forecast was dropped. At 
first it was as if, in answer to our question, “ How’s the 
war? ” we were told, “ They’ll have a fine day for it.” There 
is still an insufficient demarcation between new facts and 
facts that have been previously given. In recent days a 
characteristic bulletin began with news from the German 
High Command, then came news from neutral journalists, and 
towards the close a statement from the Ministry of Informa- 
tion, which has not yet, evidently, understood the special case 
of news over the radio. 

It should be remembered that radio represents one of the 
great adventures of our age. Its historical raison d’étre is to 
serve the new conception of an inter-related globe. That 
is a'peace task. It stands for consciousness. In time of war, 
if it fails to maintain its réle of supporting popular conscious- 
ness, the failure is highly serious. It turns into its opposite 
and becomes a vicious intoxicating drug. “But,” it may be 
objected, “ people can’t bear to be conscious.” In reply, words 
of a writer, A. C. Ward, several years ago, seem apposite: 
“T confess I do not understand this curious modern sup- 
position that the majority of mankind is half-witted and 
chicken-hearted ; that it must not be told discomforting 
truths, and could not bear them if it were. What has 
become of the old proud claim that Englishmen fight best 
with their backs to the wall? Why must we nowadays be 
fed upon the pap of synthetic predigested optimism? 
Considerate grandmotherly endeavours to hide the truth from 
us lest the truth should make our teeth chatter with fright 
are threatening to make us one of the most panic-stricken 
nations on earth, instead of, as formerly, one of the most 
tenacious and resolute.” At an inter-nation broadcasting 
conference a few years ago someone coined the phrase 
“fostering active sanity” as the special attitude to adopt. It 
is more important than inflaming or drugging a nation and 
makes in the long run for resilience. 

Whereas Press news is imbibed singly, radio news is usually 
imbibed in groups. You can walk down a street and hear 
the same voice busy in every house. Thus radio news is 
community news: it is a united gesture of a society listening 
at the same time. We have a sense of undergoing the same 
situation together. The difference between news and com- 
munity news should be borne in mind. Community news 
ought to be bold and quick in presentation, and realistic, 
hence counting on the courage of the listeners. The tone is 
vital and will evoke its fitting response. Nursery-tale ex- 
planations will train us to react childishly and to imagine that 
the war is being conducted by our grandmothers. A hectoring 
attitude will make us sullen, and so on. But an obvious 
desire to share knowledge—even if delayed or rationed to suit 
current strategy—will encourage an adult reaction. If the 
words Home Front mean anything, they mean a people who 
are prepared to know about the war and to be strong 
through knowledge and not through blindness. Even Goering 
sees the point of boasting (with what correctness!) that the 
German people is being told the truth. If the proper réle of 
radio is maintained, this may be the first lucid war in history. 

GEORGE BUCHANAN. 


MOTORING 


The Petrol Ration 


AN allowance of about 200 miles in every month for private 
cars is very short commons—so short, in fact, that I imagine 
the ration to which we are from now on limited will eventually 
be extended. A considerable number of the public will have 
to use their cars regularly on the business which the Govern- 
ment urge us to keep going, and as for most of them fifty 
miles a week cannot be enough, it is obvious that the strictest 
economy must be practised and every known dodge adopted 
to make the allowance go as far as possible. The first thing 
to do is to put the engine into its best condition, inefficiency 
being one of the main sources of waste of fuel. Sparking 
plugs should be taken out, cleaned and have their gaps 
adjusted correctly. If you can afford it, buy new ones—the 
simplest way of giving new energy to an engine and saving 
petrol. The distributor should be thoroughly overhauted for 
lurking dirt and the contacts touched up. The exterior of the 
plugs themselves, as well as all connexions, must be kept free 
of oil-and-dust film, which, by interfering with the insulation, 
however slightly, tends to reduce the spark-intensity, as well 
as making starting !ess ready and thereby wasting petrol. 


Do not attempt to economise petrol by admitting more air 
to the carburettor either by reducing the jet-size or by any 
other means. The most economical mixture in driving is as 
a rule the most efficient, and you can take it for granted that 
both these aims have been very carefully pursued by the 
makers of the car before it was put on the market. There 
may be exceptions to this rule in the case of high-speed cars 
of the sports type, but not in the normal family models. Be 
careful to check the existence of leaks in either petro!-pipes 
or inlet washers. Anything that obstructs the free flow of 
petrol to the float-chamber or jets causes waste, because it 
means you have to open the throttle wider and drive the 
engine harder. Keep the carburettor absolutely clean. I 
con’t know what the War-petrol will be like, but it is wise to 
guard against the chance of dirt in it. The smallest, almost 
invisible, obstruction has its effect on consumption, even 
though the performance of the engine is not seriously 
impaired. 


Find out as soon as possible what is the economic speed of 
your car. Like a ship, every car has an unvarying speed at 
which it runs efficiently—that is, at a useful pace—on its 
minimum amount of fuel. Sometimes this speed is low, 20 
miles an hour, but more often it is between 30 and 4o. Take 
a familiar stretch of road and check the consumption very 
careful'y, noting all conditions, surface, wind, rain, gradients, 
and so on, trying out a different cruising speed each time you 
go out on it—say, 25, 30 and 35 or 40. It is astonishing how 
much normal consumption can be reduced by sticking to the 
economic speed as much as possible. In my own experience 
I have raised the m.p.g. from 23 to 27 in a 16-h.p. car by 
keeping the speed-indicator at 40 m.p.h., neither more nor 
less, whenever circumstances permitted. 


Above all, avoid sharp acceleration, violent braking and con- 
stant fluctuation of pace. Whether you discover the economic 
speed or not, take great pains to drive as steadily as possible, 
and if you have hand-control to the throttle use it instead of 
your foot. An unvarying throttle opening means less fuel 
used than the “ fluttering” one inevitable with foot-control, 
which can never be absolutely steady. With a hand-control 
you will generally find that you can gradually shut the throttle 
till the engine is running on no more than a whiff, without 
losing speed. It may well be worth while having a Bowden 
wire control fitted. I have never been able to prove that in 
ordinary driving on British roads coasting, the clutch out with 
the engine ticking over, makes any difference over the very 
short time this is possible, though, of course, regular switching 
off and coasting on long hills must have an effect in the long 
run. As one can seldom do this for more than a mile at a 
time on any long drive too much should not be expected 
from the practice. But it is worth trying. 

For the rest, get going—gently, of course—the moment the 
engine is started ; switch off at every halt; change gear as 
seldom as possible; keep the throttle-opening small; start 
and slow down as slowly as you can; use upper cylinder 
lubricant regularly ; keep the valves in gas-tight condition. 

JOHN PRIOLEAU. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Autumn Glory 


September brought, as often, the loveliest weather of 
the year. All the proper symptoms of the date are at the 
highest power. Growth is of almost fantastic speed in bushes 
so different as the rose and the yew. The apple trees grow, 
while their abundant fruit is maturing. Grass has hardly 
grown so fast all the year. The robin sings from dawn to dusk 
and after. The martins and swallows cluster, but are loth to 
leave. Did so many meadow-brown butterflies ever appear 
before in one week? The bees still make honey. If only 
swords were ploughshares, for it was perfect farmers’ weather! 


Night-Time Harvesting 

At nine o’clock, after the sun had set and before a very 
red moon had risen, the farmer was still driving his tractor 
round the great square of his clover field. It was too dark 
to see what was happening at any distance, but the busy 
rattle of tractor and cutter carried far through the misty air, 
as true a sign of beneficent activity as the hum of bees and 
much less dependent on favourable conditions. It will not be 
long before the ploughs are as busy, and after the ploughs 
the drills. The field has already yielded one crop of clover, 
and the second promises to be the better. It has dispensed 
a delicious smell for the last few week3, and the carpet of 
purple and green will be missed by neighbours; but it is 
odds that the field will be green again before Christmas. We 
have a capricious climate, but our farmers have discovered 
its advantages and exploit them well wherever the soil is good. 
It is on the bad soils, very rarely on the good soils, that 
English farming is careless and, so to say, unpatriotic. This 
clover field within the last few years has yielded a really 
immense sum of food as of fodder, in the shape of wheat, 
potatoes, oats and clover, and the fertility of the soil has 
grown rather than diminished ; the land is “in good heart” 
—a curiously poetic phrase to be common in the farmer’s 
mouth. 


Recurrent Clover 


There is much in these second crops of clover to interest 
the naturalist as well as the farmer. They are often grown 
for the purpose of the seed, and the amount of seed may 
depend a great deal on the agency of insects. Was it not 
about clover that the Darwinian paradox was made: the more 
maiden ladies (who keep cats, who destroy mice, who eat 
bees’ nests) the better the clover? But the clover, so free of 
its tempting scent, is retentive of its honey, and only a few 
insects have tongues long enough to reach it. The tongues 
of hive bees vary. The Caucasian variety has one of the 
longest tongues and the English one of the shortest. It is a 
moot question, I believe, whether the popular Italian bee, 
which comes between these two in length of tongue, can suck 
honey from the common field clover. The beekeeper wants 
the honey, the seed-grower wants the flower fertilised. The 
second crop, which is the one usually grown for seed purposes, 
bears flowers with a rather shorter tube than the first and so 
is likely to set a higher proportion of seed. It is amusing to 
watch the progress of a particular flower-head. The fertilised 
florets go brown and lose their upright stance almost at once, 
and on occasion you may find one single upright bright- 
coloured floret stand erect among a brown and tumbled 
company. It alone has escaped matrimony. I asked the 
farmer whose clover field is under review whether he was 
growing his second crop for seed, but he answered with scorn, 
almost as if I had insulted him by the question: “We are 
farmers, not seed merchants.” You may often find in the 
profession this sort of determination to play the part of 
straight farming, without trimmings. It is their pride to 
concentrate energy on making the land produce its definite 
crop, the whole crop and nothing but the crop. 


Green Tilth 


The next field but one to this clover field, whose 
prostrate crop already looks brown under the sun, is a picture 
of war-time farming. It was grass, and is now tilth ; but it 
is very nearly as green as it has been these many years—per- 


haps these many generations. It was ploughed up only the 
other day and without more ado sown broadcast, as in primi- 
tive days, with mustard. You would scarcely have thought 
that any seed would have grown on so rugged and unpre- 
pared a seed-bed, and the harrow that followed the seeding 
had a rough and ineffective passage ; but the mustard seed 
(though it does not grow into a tree where the birds may 
roost) germinates and grows with almost magical speed. Some 
of the plants are already eight inches high. The purpose of 
this mustard is, of course, to fertilise the crop of grain that 
will be sown later. It will be ploughed in, and its speed of 
growth implies a tenderness of tissue that makes it rot into 
fertility with due celerity. It is an odd thing that the seed 
of the wild mustard, which is one of the worst and most 
prevalent of farm weeds, is remarkable not so much for its 
quickness in germinating as for its longevity in a dormant 
state. I have seen a ridge of earth dug out in making a well 
become green and then yellow a few weeks later with a mass 
of this charlock. Our soldiers in the Great War were very 
familiar with the masses of this weed that would flourish on 
the parapets. ‘There is no reasonable doubt that something 
in the seed, perhaps a certain oiliness, preserves it almost 
indefinitely if it is kept away from light and air. It is an 
instance of the perpetual struggle of things that wheat is one 
of the most short-lived of seeds, so far as germinating capa- 
city is concerned, and its chief weeds, poppy as well as char- 
lock, are intensely resistant to decay. 


Abandoned Grouse 


Those who have returned from Scotland, leaving the bulk of 
the grouse to rest in peace, have had some unusual experi- 
ences. The birds themselves were incredibly numerous on 
some moors, and too few to shoot in the ordinary way on 
neighbouring moors. The shooting was as uneven as the 
target. Even the best performers found themselves quite 
robbed of their normal skill: the state of Europe had shattered 
their powers of concentration. To one of these sportsmen 
back in the Home Counties a thoughtful suggestion has 
occurred. The heather or ling, which now flowers as 
freely on many commons in the Home Counties as the bell 
heather on Scottish Moors, has nowhere a fresher, greener leaf 
than where it has been mown—generally for the sake of golfers. 
It endures repeated mowings for many years in succession. 
Now, grouse live largely on fresh heather, and on their 
behoof it is customary to burn stretches of heather, 
which put out young leaves promptly, and perhaps in 
the sequel grow more strongly. Burning is not a very easy 
operation, and it has disadvantages. Is there any reason, 
except cheapness, why a good cutter should not be substituted 
for the fire? 


In the Garden 


We are all urged to grow more vegetables, and this may 
be done in many places without destroying flower gardens 
or bringing much new land into cultivation. It has been 
recently demonstrated that a glass house about a yard square 
and seven feet high can provide food for half a dozen cows 
or scores of poultry for many weeks, by the sprouting of 
maize on electrically heated trays. We cannot emulate this 
scientific feat, but all who possess any sort of glasshouse can 
grow much good food in shallow trays. Early potatoes so 
grown are a great luxury and good food to boot. Many other 
vegetables may be sprouted in the house, and like sweet peas, 
so treated, they will come into bearing at a very much earlier 
date than crops sown out of doors. One of the vegetables 
worth sowing out of doors in autumn is the broad bean. 
The venture is a risk worth taking in any bigger garden. The 
keeping qualities of many vegetables depends on their treat- 
ment. Onions, for example, keep very much better if the 
earth is cleared away from the bulb when it has virtually 
finished its growth. The most decorative vegetable, and one 
of the most useful, is the carrot. It makes—to quote one 
instance—a quite attractive fringe to the strip of earth often 
left outside the wire of a hard tennis-court. To such odd 
places the short-rooted varieties are better suited than the 
long. W. Beach THOMAS. 
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THE ONLY GERMANY 

S1r,—For anyone with an intimate know!edge of the Second 
Reich, the Weimar Republic and the Third Reich there is 
something very disturbing in the present fasnhion—as revealed 
in the correspondence of certain newspapers and in private 
conversations—of speaking of two Germanies, the one as 
symbolised by Nazism and the other, gentler one, by “ demo- 
cratic” Germany. Few fallacies could be more dangerous to 
truth. Everyone intimately acquainted with the German men- 
tality knows that Herr Hitler asserted himself over Germany 
not by accident or merely thanks to political conditions at 
the time. His victory was possible because he expressed, in 
however cynical a form, the underiying Weltanschauung of 
even those Germans whose traditions made them loathe his 
methods. The foundations upon which that Weltanschauung 
rests are a belief in the value of power qud power and in the 
superiority of everything German. Pangermanism, Kultur 
and “ Unser Platz in der Sonne” are among the better-known 
expressions of that philosophy. The popular German proverb 
“ Am deuischen Wesen wird die Welt genesen” has not been 
invented by the Nazis. More than thirty years ago a well- 
meaning German governess used to repeat to me that proverb 
every day during the few years when my education was in 
her hands. 

I have studied and lived in Germany both before and after 
the War, but never have I met a German—-not even among 
the intellectuals—who did not subscribe whole-heartedly to 
the doctrine of the intrinsic German supremacy. Most of 
them believed with an almost religious ardour that it was 
Germany’s sacred mission to “civilise” other nations by 
means of their own Kultur. 

No one who knows Germany well was surprised to hear 
that the recent Russo-German Pact was _ enthusiastically 
acclaimed by most Germans irrespective of their political 
views. Why? Because they see in it a substantial increase 
in Germany’s chances of dominating the world. 

It would be dangerous if we were to wage this war on the 
assumption that we are fighting merely one man and one 
political party. What we are fighting is of a more universal, 
though more subtle, nature: it is the belief of a whole nation 
that it has the mission to the world. Even in pre- 
Nazi days most Germans regarded the Poles as an inferior 
race (Sau-polacken), the British as unscrupulous intriguers 
(perfides Albion), and the French as decadent. Because there 
exists a small minority which does not share these views let 
us not delude ourselves that it is in any way representative of 
Germany. The conduct of German affairs has hardly ever 
rested in the hands of that minority, but in those of a majority 
which acclaimed the policies of a Bismarck, a Wilhelm II 
and a Hitler. If we persist in accepting the view that there 
exist two Germanies then even final victory in the present 
struggle must be followed twenty years later by a situation 
only a little different from the one in which Europe found 
itself in 1870, 1914 and again in 1939.—Yours faithfully, 

Rom LANDAU. 

The Manor, Stoughton, Chichester, Sussex. 


WAR GUILT IN 1914 


S1r,—It is refreshing to find Mr. René Elvin standing up so 
stoutly for the “ War Guilt” clause in the Versailles Treaty. 
If there is one fact in history which is proved up to the hilt it 
is surely the almost exclusive guilt of Germany in bringing 
about the war of 1914. 

The mere fact that the Germans have objected so strenu- 
ously to this clause alone goes to prove that they know quite 
well it is true. Let us suppose that the Allies had lost the 
war, and had been compelled to sign a treaty containing a 
clause stating that they, and they alone, were responsible for 
the war: would anyone in this country have been much upset 
by that clause? I think not. Knowing that it was untrue— 
knowing that our consciences were quite clear—we should 
probably have regarded it as a silly sort of joke. 


*” 
“ save 


It is, however, not in the least the sense of having incurred 
the war guilt of 1914-18 which oppresses the Germans; it is 
the fact that having incurred that guilt, they were nevertheless 
after all unsuccessful which they find so unbearable. I am 
not writing this without justification. Everybody knows that 
the Germans brought about the war of 1870 by a series of 
cunning manoeuvres (culminating in Bismarck’s forging the 
celebrated Ems telegram), by means of which the French were 
made to appear the aggressors. These facts have never been 
disguised by German historians. On the contrary, they have 
always gloated over them. In the same way, it can hardly be 
doubted that, had the Germans won the war of 1914-18, they 
would have gloated over the extreme cleverness and persistence 
with which they had steadily prepared for war for twenty years 
at least, and then forced it upon Europe at what they thought 
was just the right moment. 

A favourite argument of German apologists is that if they 
had known for certain that England was going into the war of 
1914-18 they (the Germans) would not have had it. It is 
strange that they do not see how completely this argument 
“gives the game away.” It in itself amounts to admission of 
war guilt. It is as if an accused burglar were to say: “I would 
not have attempted to burgle the house if I had known that 
three policemen were on duty instead of (as I thought) only 
two.”—Yours, &c., A. R. Cripps. 


11 Ambrose Place, Worthing. 


S1r,—Mr. Elvin regrets that there was no clause in the Treaty 
of Versailles for “enforcing the publication to the German 
people in general, and to the school youth in particular, of the 
documentary evidence of German sources on which the war 
guilt clause rests.” Is not this a monstrous suggestion? It 
amounts to a proposal that Great Britain and France should 
have made a selection of the documents and used the power 
in their possession as victors to force down German throats 
their view of the facts. It does not matter whether that view 
is right or wrong; it is enough to observe that to unite in 
one person or group the offices of prosecutor, judge and 
executioner conflicts with the elements of justice. How in 
1919 could such a selection of the “documentary evidence” 
have been made with any pretence of impartiality? And how 
could any German after 1919 have accepted it as the truth? 
Such a clause would have been neither just nor expedient. 

The question now would hardly be worth considering—and 
less since Sunday than it was on Friday—if it had not an actual 
significance. In 1914 we entered the war in a just cause; today 
we are again at war and no cause has ever been more 
righteous. There is no doubt at all about that. But nothing 
so destroys the power of righteousness as its lapsing into self- 
righteousness. Mr. Elvin’s observation is a very bad lapse 
and, unless in the days ahead of us we avoid similar things, 
we may live to regret it. Truth will prevail but it will 
receive a bad set-back if what one group of people thinks it to 
be is forced upon another group at the point of the bayonet. 
Is not that the essence of Hitlerism?—Yours faithfully, 

9 Prebend Gardens, London, W.6. FEeLix Fries. 


THE GREAT EVACUATION 


S1r,—Grateful thanks to The Spectator for R. C. K. Ensor’s 
truths on the evacuation outrage. Yours is the only paper, 
to date, which has broken the careful conspiracy of lies, 
organised on the Nazi model, to blanket the hardships inflicted 
on the victims in the “ safe” areas. 

Apart from the disgraceful insistence of the billeting people 
in thrusting filthy women and children into the homes of 
decent, cleanly people, there is an economic hardship not yet 
mentioned 

Many of the evacuated children arrived with no change 
of various undergarments. This means that the struggling 
country worker’s wife must buy new socks and vests for the 
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slum children or allow them to become even more malodorous 
than they are already. 


Then there is the case of the working wife who goes out 
to daily service to help with the rent money. She is now 
confronted with keeping two evacuees on 17s. a week, spend- 
ing all her time on their cleaning, washing and cooking 
(subject to local busybodies’ “ inspection”) and so losing her 
own job and wages. 

Again—aged people. I know of two retired folk: the 
husband 70, the wife 68. Both simple, childless, quiet people 
with no hobbies but their little spotless home and garden. 

Into this the billeting officer threatened to thrust three 
urchins. The couple, in dread of the prospect, said they 
would shut their cottage and go away. The official retort 
was that the cottage would be commandeered as soon as it 
was unoccupied. 

These cases can be multiplied endlessly. 

Is the Englishman’s home no longer his castle? If the 
Government, on Labour’s initiative, have decided in the 
negative we might invite Hitler to come and show our A.R.P. 
officials how to be humane and reasonable. A VICTIM. 


S1r,—Mr. Ensor’s article on evacuation and reception in your 
issue of 8th inst. is remarkable for the extreme moderation 
of its language, because it is obvious to all who have had any 
experience of reception that there has been a lamentable 
breakdown of the system in many directions, with lasting and 
unfortunate results for the evacuees and their hosts. The 
evacuation scheme, like many Ministerial schemes, perfect on 
paper, took little or no account of the human element. It 
assumed, having directed the evacuation of so many thousand 
persons, and having directed their reception by so many 
thousand householders, that round and square pegs would 
automatically fall into round and square holes. It did not 
and could not work that way. I live in a reception area far 
removed from London. The evacuating area was a large 
northern city. The reception area is a small industrial town, 
suffering, like all its neighbours, from many years’ continued 
and ever-growing unemployment, but nevertheless with a 
clean and thrifty population. There arrived at the station 
large numbers of evacuated children, not merely unwashed, 
but actually filthy and verminous. The evacuating authority 
spends many thousands of pounds per annum on its school 
clinics, health visitors, school doctors and nurses, baths, &c., 
and yet can turn out its school-children in this condition. It 
really makes one wonder what real good these services are 
and what supervision over their use is exercised either by the 
local authority or by the Ministry of Health. The dismay 
and anger of the recipient authority and of the hundreds of 
volunteers assembled to deal with these children was intense. 

Time was of importance. Another batch was due in.a few 
hours’ time, and the routine of collecting, docketing and billet- 
ing each child was a lengthy and tedious process. Meanwhile, 
the condition of the dirty and verminous children became 
obviously public property and spread consternation among the 
prospective hests. Naturally, also, it reacted detrimentally to 
the clean, nice, healthy children who constituted by far the 
larger proportion, as these were subjected to a close scrutiny 
by each host before acceptance. By nine o’clock in the even- 
ing the billeting was complete. At nine the following morn- 
ing, when another batch was expected, trouble began again. 
Householders complained, apparently with good reason, of the 
habits and condition of their evacuees, and evacuees com- 
plained of the discipline of their hosts. A complicated system 
of exchange, for all sorts of reasons, had to be arranged on 
top of the reception and billeting of the next batch, which 
turned out to be mothers and children, which, as Mr. Ensor 
points out, are the most difficult type of all to deal with. But 
all, our difficulties would have been enormously lessened if 
only the evacuating authority had supervised the condition of 
the scholars they sent out and had used their cleansing and 
medical services upon their children before evacuation. When 
I read the Ministry’s unctuous and self-satisfied congratula- 
tions on the success of the scheme, I can only wish some 
official of that Ministry had been present here on the Friday 
and Saturday of our reception. The volunteer workers were 
driven distracted. Their sense of humanity was great. These 
children, verminous and dirty though they were, had to be 
dealt with, and dealt with kindly. Their condition was not 


their fault, and I cannot speak too highly of the tact, sym- 
pathy and hard work put into this task by this particular 
band of volunteers. We pride ourselves on our voluntary 
system, but it should not be strained to deal with difficulties 
which could have been avoided if the supervision which, 
goodness knows, costs enough, had been efficient. I may say 
that the experience of the neighbouring recipient authorities 
was similar to ours. 

What has been done cannot now be undone, but grave 
difficulties still lie ahead of the reception authorities. They are 
faced with children who are homesick, refractory and rebel- 
lious, without any parental control, and with householders 
who are suffering from a grievance and who feel they have 
not had a square deal and are now called upon to subsidise 
the Government out of their own pocket. Certainly the 
financial aspects of the scheme demand immediate attention, 
because parents of evacuated children, both grammar school 
and elementary and senior scholars, are ridding themselves of 
their financial and moral responsibilities to a large extent, and 
throwing these on to the unfortunate hosts. To deal with 
this in detail would take too much space, but I can assert 
with confidence that this difficulty is a real one. 


War from the air has not as yet touched this country ; when 
it has done there may be other evacuations not so orderly as 
the last. The Ministry should take time by the forelock, make 
strict and early investigation in all evacuation and reception 
areas, and, above all, insist on evacuating areas doing their 
duty by the children they send out. If the Ministry hides 
its head in the sand and ignores the difficulties and dangers 
of the scheme as it at present exists and is administered, if it 
complacently continues to state that everything in the evacua- 
tion garden is lovely, there will be a rude awakening, and the 
consequences to the morale of the country will be serious and 
far-reaching. 

Apologising for the length of this letter, I enclose my card. 
My address would disclose information which it is perhaps 
prudent to keep secret. But you have my permission to give 
both my name and address to anyone in authority who may 
be interested.—Yours truly, A NORTHERN VOLUNTEER. 


NEUTRALITY AND ENCIRCLEMENT 
Sir,—It is an ironical reflection upon the validity of Nazi 
excuses for their aggressive policy towards all their weaker 
neighbours that not only the doctrine most insisted on, the 
danger of Bolshevism, has been belied and abandoned, but 
encirclement, too, is now reversed in its significance. 

The Nazi leader in the U.S.A. has been boasting with 
customary arrogance that Germany alone is fighting three 
nations at once and “ could take on and lick the whole world.” 
But he omits to mention that she is also defended, involuntarily 
but as surely as if they were fighting for her, by the sur- 
rounding neutral States on all but the Polish frontier and 
the comparatively short Maginot line. 


Mr. Wickham Steed has repeatedly declared that neutrality 
is the international crime. At the same time one appreciates 
the difficulty of Germany’s small neighbours. Indeed, short 
of perfectly concerted action, it would be highly dangerous for 
them to do otherwise than declare their desire to keep out of 
the catastrophe. But it does impede the action of those few 
Powers who, in face of the threat to the world, have under- 
taken the duty that lies with all peace-lovers equally. 

It is just as certain that Hitler, now very much concerned 
with the strictness of their neutrality, once he believes that 
he no longer needs its protection, will violate it when and 
wherever he likes. His worthless promises have so far enabled 
him to deal with his victims piecemeal. 


Similarly, it is not easy for us, without local and complete 
knowledge of American problems, to reconcile U.S.A.’s 
declared neutrality with President Roosevelt’s assertion that 
“every battle that is fought affects the American future ” and 
“the peace of all countries is in danger.” 

Apart from the factor of distance, America’s duty in face 
of this world crisis would seem to fall little short of our own. 
Surely if ever joint action without reservations to destroy this 
evil thing that threatens the whole world were justified it is 
now!—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, F. D. MERRALLS. 


Lynchmere, Sussex. 
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MOSCOW, 1939 


S1r,—May I be permitted to answer a few points raised by 
Sir Evelyn Wrench in his article on Moscow? Having spent 
three weeks of August in Moscow and other Soviet cities, I 
may be in a position to compare impressions with Sir Evelyn. 
He says “all the joy has gone from the faces” of the people 
of Moscow, and adds the stale joke about a “people who 
never smile.” I could hardly believe that anybody who had 
been in Moscow even a few hours could have written such 
phrases in good faith. My impression was completely the 
contrary. I may add that I was familiar with this allegation 
about the people who never smile. It is about twenty years 
old, and my visit this year agreeably disproved it. 


Your contributor also makes the statement that Englishmen 
who wish to make contacts will be disappointed and he attri- 
butes this to the riskiness, since the “purges,” of a Soviet 
citizen being seen talking to a foreigner. Since I have enough 
Russian at my command to carry on a fair conversation, I was 
able to put just such an allegation to the test. In my case I 
found that the Russians were extremely eager to talk to me. 
On trains, on board ship in the Black Sea, in the parks and 
streets, I was able to talk to Soviet citizens (not Intourist 
guides) and so far from encountering any fear or chilliness 
I was often embarrassed by the crowds who collected round 
to take a share in the conversation. On one occasion I counted 
43 people eagerly pressing round after I had been talking to 
two University students for a few minutes. This was on 
board the Baku-Odessa steamer. There were no signs of 
trepidation on the sunburnt good-humoured faces of that 
crowd. They roared with laughter when I told them some 
of the things the British Press prints about them. 

On other points, the writer should make a few corrections. 
It would be interesting to know how many of the Moscow 
guides were members of the Communist Party. I met none 
who was, though some were Komsomols (members of the 
Young Communist League). There is no “Communist 
Faith” that I am aware of. Finally, it is entirely unneces- 
sary to visit Russia in a group, as the writer advises. It is 
the simplest matter in the world to discover from the authori- 
ties the kind of buildings and structures of which it is for- 
bidden to take photographs.—I am, yours faithfully, 

135 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. R. K. Cope. 


MILITARY OBJECTIVES 


S1r.—Although A.R.P., black-outs and gas-masks have accus- 
tomed people to accept the deliberate bombing of civilians as 
inevitable, there is still hope that efforts to prevent its exten- 
sion on an unlimited scale might succeed. 

The accidental killing of civilians during air bombing 
operations appears unfortunately inevitable. What seems 
likely to happen in the Western War area is that the uninten- 
tional killing of civilians during the bombing of legitimate 
military objectives would be made the excuse for reprisals, 
leading ultimately to the deliberate bombing of open towns 
on a wholesale scale. 

Is it not possible by swift action to avert or minimise the 
danger of such a development? It is suggested that one or 
other or a number of the neutral Governments—such as 
Governments of the United States or of the Netherlands or 
the Vatican, be urged to propose and organise, and secure 
facilities for, neutral missions in each belligerent country, to 
investigate immediately on the spot any bombing operation 
in which civilians are killed. Their cuty should be to report 
promptly whether the bombing was directed at legitimate 
military objectives and whether the killing of civilians might 
have been unintentional. The belligerent Governments should 
be asked to pledge their word not to undertake reprisals until 
the neutral mission have reported and not at all if the report 
concludes that the killing of civilians was accidental. Any 
breach of this undertaking would involve the united condemna- 
tion of the neutral Governments. 

A general definition of military objectives would need to 
be agreed, but the organisation of the missions need not wait 
upon that. 

This seems a slender hope on which to base the possibility 
of saving millions of helpless civilians. from wholesale 
slaughter, but a supreme effort is surely worth mak'ng, even 
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though it should fail. It might succeed and the horrors of 
war might be mitigated to that extent at least.—Yours 
faithfully, NorMAN D. CLIFF. 


301 Howard House, Dolphin Square, S.W.1. 
ANTI-NAZI REFUGEES 


Str,—For some time now the words “ Enemy Alien” printed 
on the Registration Certificate of Refugees from Germany 
have stigmatised them. 

As one of these, I am compelled to utter a protest on 
behalf of myself and my fellow-refugees against a classifica- 
tion with professional spies, paid agents or deluded followers 
of a Government guilty of robbery and crime. We have 
never had anything in common with such enemies of Britain 
and we decline the dishonourable implication which the words 
on our certification convey. 

But we protest not only on account of the wording referred 
to, but also because it seems likely that when the Govern- 
ment have completed their enquiry into the bona fides of 
German refugees, those who are adjudged loyal to Britain 
will not be allowed to serve this country in the more effective 
ways, still less in the fighting line. 

We German refugees who are the advance guard of all 
those who opposed Hitler long before European statesmen 
(with the only exception of Dr. E. Benes) had even grasped 
the significance of Hitlerism ; we who for six years now have 
foreseen the course events would take and whose warnings, 
if heeded, could have prevented the second conflagration ; 
we who with no other weapon than our words and our pens, 
and without influence, had to oppose two powerful forces— 
the barbarous Government of Germany and the inertia of 
the world ; we who have left all for the sake of freedom: our 
homes, our friends, our countries ; we protest here and now 
against the conditions by reason of which we are to be pre- 
vented at this juncture when the real and decisive struggle 
with this enemy of human well-being has begun from achiev- 
ing the crown of our endeavours. 

We did not a year ago enlist for the protection of Czecho- 
Slovakia, nor did we risk our lives in escaping from that 
unhappy country through the chain of Gestapo in order that 
we might vegetate here in England, far from decisive scenes, 
without prospect, useless, perhaps for many years. 

Our past experiences give us German refugees the right to 
fight against an enemy whom we know better than anyone 
else, and we passionately long to fulfil our obligation. 

Those authorities who have in the next few weeks to decide 
what the refugees shall be allowed to do should remember 
that many of these will perhaps play an important part in 
the new and free Germany that is to be. Our friendships 
sealed with blood and our links forged in the heat of the 
struggle would then be of much value in drawing closer the 
bonds between our peoples, whereas to remain in enforced 
idleness might only embitter us. 

Therefore we plead and demand in the name of those 
ideals for which Great Britain is fighting and for which we 
have far longer struggled that we may be enrolled in the 
great army of those who love freedom, truth and peace!— 
Yours very truly, F. W. NIELSEN. 


106 Victoria Drive, Eastbourne, Sussex. 


THE LEISURE OF EVACUEES 


S1r,—The problem of employing the leisure of the evacuated 
children and parents is one which must, at present, be a 
source of worry to those responsible. The National Book 
Council would urge that the value of books for people of all 
ages cannot be over-estimated in this connexion. With the 
lack of other entertainment, strange surroundings, and the 
winter evenings approaching, books will be more than ever 
needed, and facilities for reading should be provided and 
encouraged by all authorities concerned. 

For those, too, who have to stay at home, for hours of 
waiting, and for disturbed nights, books will provide an 
essential occupation and relief. Authors, publishers, and 
booksellers will do their part. Do not let the public forget 
the help and comfort that are waiting for them in books.— 
Yours truly, 

Maurice Marston, Secretary, 
National Book Council, 
3 Henrie‘ta Street, W.C.2. 
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A GREAT VICTORIAN 
By CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE 


One of the shrewdest of modern critics has chosen Walter 
Bagehot as being the most characteristic representative of 
the Victorian age. Mr. William Irvine is content to treat 
him as a brilliant and many-sided writer. His approach is 
both biographical and critical ; and it is the only fault of an 
otherwise admirable work that he dwells too little upon the 
actual facts of Bagehot’s easy and enviable career. Three 
chapters are devoted to his youth, and only one to the achieve- 
ments of his mature years; while the rest of the book is 
given to a critical discourse on his writings. It would have 
been better to tell more of the period of Bagehot’s fame, when 
he was known as a prosperous banker, an influential journalist 
and a brilliant talker. 

Bagehot came of a family of bankers, merchants and ship- 
owners in the little Somerset town of Langport. His father 
being a stern Unitarian, he received his education at Bristol 
and at London University. Though called to the Bar, he 
never practised law. His working life was given to finance. 
At the age of twenty-five his literary reputation was well 
launched by a series of letters on the Coup d’état of 1851. 
Through a fortunate marriage he became Editor of the 
Economist ; and he published some four or five important 
works. It was a short life of but fifty years ; and almost to 
the end his career was overshadowed, and no doubt in many 
ways actually frustrated, by the insanity of his mother, to 
whom he devoted the most unfailing care. But for this 
burden he might have achieved as great a position in the 
world of action as in the world of letters. As it was, he made 
four desultory attempts to enter the House of Commons ; and 
he refused to succeed his father-in-law as Financial Member 
on the Council of India. 

Bagehot’s writings are most notable for their variety of 
subject. Though he may have lacked ambition, he must have 
been a man of most prodigious industry, for he scarcely gave 
two volumes to the same branch of knowledge. If his books 
are nowadays little read, it is not through any fault of style. 
Bagehot was an excellent prose-writer, and all his work was 
full of the keenest humour and observation. Mr. Irvine is 
inclined to censure him for being repetitive and over- 
colloquial ; but after a dose of nineteenth-century prose it is 
fairly easy to condone either of these shortcomings. And it is 
quite unfair to accuse an author of the use of clichés just 
because he brings in an expression such as “the sort of 
thing” at the very point where the reader is least expecting 
to find a slang phrase. A common expression, after all, cannot 
be ruled out ; it does not become a cliché until the author has 
got into the habit of relying on it. 

The comparative oblivion that has overtaken Bagehot’s 
writings is due to their very excellence. He wrote for his 
own day, in that the whole method of his thought was to 
build up from minute facts and observed details to a cautious 
and very limited conclusion. He was in the very best tradi- 
tion of British thinkers, a paragon among empiricists. His 
generalisations, such as they are, rest upon a microscopic 
survey of the facts. And as the facts have changed, Bagehot 
has become more amusing than instructive to read. His 
English Constitution, as appears from his long preface, had 
lost much of its validity within five years of its first publica- 
tion. It is excellent entertainment to follow Bagehot’s minute 
examination of the political system of the 1860’s. But already 
by the 1880’s his readers were taken aback by that celebrated 
account of the monarchy which begins: “It is nice to trace 
how the actions of a retired widow and an unemployed youth 
become of such importance.” Already the widow had ceased 
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to retire; and the youth, though still unemployed, was no 
longer young. The theory of the constitution needed to be 
wholly reconsidered if its workings were to be subjected to 
so close an observation. Mr. Irvine shrewdly contrasts 
Bagehot’s methods with those of J. S. Mill: 

“Few nineteenth-century political philosophers were content with 
so little abstract ‘system.’ One has only to compare The English 
Constitution with Mill’s Representative Government. The first is 
the flesh and bone of factual analysis. The other seems in con- 
trast but a skeleton of theory. Bagehot analyses the representative 
government immediately before him. Méill arrives at the ultimate 
conditions necessary for all good representative governments. Un- 
doubtedly, for much the same reasons as Burke, Bagehot tends to 
be an obscurantist.” 

Mill would never have exhorted his readers, as Bagehot 
did, to go into their own kitchens to find out a few truths 
about the popular suffrage. Such an experiment might have 
disturbed the symmetry of his argument. He plumped for 
Mr. Hare’s scheme of proportional representation because it 
looked well on paper ; Bagehot ridiculed it because of his far 
more intelligent estimate of its working in practice. 

Where the great Victorians undoubtedly excelled was in 
the convincing expression of sustained and powerful argu- 
ments. In this respect Bagehot was something of a renegade. 
The tendency of his times was to exaggerate the importance 
of the general rules which had been hammered out with so 
much vigour and patience. But Bagehot, even at the end of 
a convincing demonstration, would never accept a dogma. He 
would point out instead some slight alteration in the premises, 
by which the conclusions would be tainted as soon as they 
were reached. If there was one thing of which his contem- 
poraries were certain, it was that they had attained to the 
fundamental economic truths. Bagehot’s retort was that a 
fundamental truth is not necessarily universal as well. He 
would point to some little difference in custom or climate 
whereby the economic laws of Europe lost all their value 
when applied to India. Such a talent is more in keeping with 
the methods of the present day. The book on Lombard 
Street was accepted as an admirable essay on a branch of 
finance: but it was impossible for a generation of such 
colossal dogmatists to take it any more seriously. 

With these and Bagehot’s other writings, Mr. Irvine deals 
in a just and scholarly manner. It is not easy to assign to 
Bagehot any particular “ place” in literature, and Mr. Irvine 
does not attempt to do so. His promise was too unevenly 
fulfilled ; he remained always a critic, and of particular facts 
at a particular period. But Mr. Irvine does draw two most 
significant comparisons: Bagchot, he says, was deeply influ- 
enced, and not only in religious thought, by Bishop Butler: 


“ Butler was a shy, lonely, melancholy man, essentially a scholar, 
readier with his pen than his tongue, and caring little for the world 
or society. As a thinker he was confused and obscure—in Bage- 
hot’s vivid phrase, a ‘ groper,’ feeling his way slowly and painfully 
to truth and fallacy. On the other hand, he also resembled Bagehot 
in many ways. He was cautious, conservative, and practical. 
Though not a man of the world, he was as Bishop of Durham 
necessarily a man of affairs, and, like Bagehot, always wrote with a 
vivid sense of the everyday world outside his study window. 

He tended to see truth and virtue in dull, prosaic people. He 
detested facile, abstract speculation, and preferred humble and 
reverent common sense to confident and presumptuous talent. Alto- 
gether he was the kind of man whom Bagehot would consider 
‘solid,’ and from whom he would be inclined to take suggestions.” 


In the second place, Mr. Irvine suggests that Bagehot owes 
far more to Burke than his prose style and his aristocratic 
prejudice : 

“His philosophy is so like Burke’s that if the latter could be 
called the poetry, Bagehot might be called the prose, of Con- 
servatism. Their approach to the study of politics is in many 
respects the same. Both insist upon constant observation of 
the facts, upon constant reference of idea to reality. Both are 
reluctant to enunciate a universal principle. Both abhor that 
abstract, a priori type of reasoning which deduces a whole theory 
from a few half-truths, or produces an elaborate paper constitution 
from a logical vacuum. 

“*T must see the men, I must see the things,’ exclaims Burke. 
‘No rational man ever did govern himself by abstractions and 
universals.’ 

“ ‘Nothing,’ writes Bagehot, 
principles—nothing so pleasant as working them out. 

If Bagehot as a thinker is neglected, it is because of these 
very limits which he imposed upon himself. But he deserves 
to be remembered as a follower in the great tradition of the 
British empiricists ; and Mr. Irvine’s analysis of his thought 
and writing is an excellent piece of criticism. 


‘is such a bore as looking for your 
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Passing Away 


Men and the Fields, By Adrian Bell. 
Suffolk Scene. By Julian Tennyson. 


(Batsford. 8s. 6d.) 
(Blackie. 8s. 6d.) 


The English Countryside. By nine contributors. With an 
Introduction by H. J. Massingham. (Batsford. 6s.) 
Reminiscences of Country Life. By J. G. Cornish. (Country 


Life. 10s. 6d.) 


Tue English countryside is still beautiful, still a breeding- 
ground of strong and cunning-handed workers, still a palimp- 
sest of immemorial history, still an inspiration to artists and 
poets. And yet having read these books, each displaying an 
intimate understanding and love of their subject, one feels 
that the operative word is “still.” Flints are knapped in 
Suffolk today as they were in the Neolithic age ; but today’s 
knappers have no apprentices. The timber planted a cen- 
tury ago stands today in its full glory ; but no one plants now 
for a century ahead. The hedgerow pattern which, as Mr. 
Bates justifiably claims in The English Countryside, provides 
the fundamental theme of the English landscdpe, is as lovely 
as ever—provided one does not look onwards to the vanish- 
ing of the hedgers and the barbed-wire that will follow. The 
pattern may last our time, one cannot confidently say more ; 
and so it is throughout. That beauty which is not already 
destroyed seems either doomed or on sufferance. For the 
peculiar characteristics of the English landscape, as all our 
authors variously make clear, is that its loveliness springs 
from the marriage of man’s and Nature’s work in the bonds 
not of deliberate art but of agrarian economics. The England 
we know is based, as Mr. Massingham says, on axe, crook, 
plough, scythe, chisel and billhook. ‘These things are going ; 
the countryside they framed remains—but for how long? 

The English Countryside and Men and the Fields both 
sound this disconsolate note more or less strongly and ex- 
plicitly. The first should find a place among the luggage of 
any visiting foreigner or town-dweller bent on exploration. It 
is not itself a guide-book, but with its fine team of con- 
tributors and its superb photographs it gives that sense and 
spirit of the land which is lost among a guide-book’s utilities. 
The second, rambling and discursive but never aimless, 
delightfully illustrated with line drawings and lithographs ty 
John Nash, is a perfect bedside book. So, in its different 
way, is Suffolk Scene, with its portraits of landscapes and 
towns, Suffolk Punches and wildfowl, dogs, and men living 
and dead, famous or obscure. It is a happier book, for 
Suffolk is still unmistakably Suffolk; the marshes which to the 
author are its characteristic glory defy man-made change. Mr. 
Tennyson’s own appreciative relish communicates itself as he 
tells of poaching expeditions, of well-earned duckings from 
dinghies, or of the aged roadman who could tell the legend 
of King Edmund in masterly fashion when he chose, but 
when questioned by an uncongenial tourist affected to con- 
fuse the martyr with King Edward VIII. “That whully set 
her liver a bilin that did.” 

But perhaps it is the late Mr. James Cornish’s 
Reminiscences which leaves the deepest and most convinc- 
ing impression of the realities of country life. A country 
parson’s son and a country parson himself, Mr. Cornish was 
born in the golden days of the ’sixties; and he does not regret 
them. He saw the countryside for which he had a deep and 
abiding love, in terms not of aesthetics but of drains and 
schools, wages and water-supplies. He judged the old ways 
of life according to their success in providing human health, 
happiness and goodness. He has accounts of ancient customs 
which link Devonshire with the Golden Bough and the nine- 
teenth century with Good Queen Bess; but his heart is less 
in these things than in the water-supply which, with endless 
trouble, he succeeded in bringing to his Devon village. This, 
too, is a delightful bedside book. Mr. Cornish offers none of 
Mr. Tennyson’s gift in the evocative use of language, none of 
Mr. Adrian Bell’s summary dexterity of phrase; but from 
his pages there sounds the voice—quiet and gently remi- 
niscent—of one who helped to build the countryside which is 
the stuff of their art. 

Many queries arise as one looks tack over these four books 
and out over a country landscape. Continuity (which is not 
the same thing as stagnation) is a good thing in itself, but it 
cannot generally be demanded on a market basis by those 
who feel the need for it. Our sixpences can buy sixpence 
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worth of acceleration; they cannot buy the quality of smooth 
evolution. The conviction needs no strengthening that 
humanity needs every sixpenceworth of material progress 
that it can buy; but how can that conviction be squared with 
the other, no less deep, that the community to which Harvest 
Home means nothing has gone fatally astray? Perhaps one 
day agriculture of the traditional kind will be not a branch 
of economic activity but overtly and wholly, as once it was 
partly, an aspect of religion. One could weave a pleasant 
fantasy on the thought. But meanwhile, what of the thistle- 
grown pastures and the starved soil, and the underpaid and 
ill-housed labourer looking hungrily to a new Council house 
and a factory job? What about the Milk and Potato and Pig 
Boards, the wheat quota, and malnutrition? Perhaps, after 
all, these are not wholly to be recommended as bedside books. 
Honor CROOME. 


A Survey of Science 

"Science Marches On: The Origin, Progress and Significance 

of Scientific Knowledge. By Walter Shepherd, F.G.S. 

(Harrap. 8s. 6d.) 
Tue author promises too much. The Origin, Progress and 
Significance of Scientific Knowledge is a sub-title fitted for 
the magnum opus of a great archaeologist, scholar and savant, 
while this book is, in fact, a popular survey of the history 
and present state of modern science. It consists of twenty- 
one chapters, each of which deals with some aspect of science, 
tracing its development from the earliest times to the present 
day. In this fashion the author presents us both with a 
history of science and an account of its present state. He 
writes clearly, and unquestionably the layman and scientific 
amateur can find in the book much to interest them, Un- 
fortunately, however, it is marred by inaccuracies, which make 
us doubt if the author is qualified for his task. 

Popular science and history are debarred by lack of space 
from telling the whole truth, but they should tell the truth 
and nothing but the truth. Incompleteness is unavoidable, 
but important events and elementary phenomena should be 
correctly described. The character of the historical portion 
of this book arouses the suspicion that Mr. Shepherd has 
relied on derivative works for much of his information, and 
that he is not very familiar with such aspects of modern 
science as organic chemistry and atomic physics. Many 
examples could be cited, but his treatment of Galileo and 
his contemporaries affords a striking instance. He tells us 
that “Galileo, obtaining permission to use the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa for the purpose, dropped a variety of sub- 
stances from the balustrade, and by careful timing was able 
to show that the rate of fall is the same for all substances 
whatever the weight.” It does not seem unfair to expect a 
historian of science to have read the works of Galileo; he 
who does so will find that they make no mention of such 
an incident. His biographer, Viviani, writing sixty years after 
the supposed event, tells us that Galileo repeatedly dropped 
weights from the Campanile of Pisa, which were seen by a 
large assembly to arrive at the ground at the same time. Let 
us accept this for what it is worth: the “obtaining of per- 
mission,” the “ variety of substances,” and “ the careful timing ” 
(impossible with the available apparatus) are products of the 
brain of Mr. Shepherd and his secondary or tertiary sources. 

His declaration that the Copernican doctrine was heretical 
at the time of Giordano Bruno’s condemnation is quite 
incorrect, and his statement that Galileo proved the theories 
of Kepler about planetary motion is equally untrue, for the 
former regarded the idea of elliptical orbits as absurd. Errors 
of this kind are not necessarily a serious blot on a historical 
work if they are redeemed by understanding; but Mr. 
Shepherd lacks that sympathy and historical sense which is 
engendered only by familiarity with the original works. Any- 
one who can subscribe to the theory that the Chinese yin 
and yang represented nitrogen and oxygen, and that the 
mediaeval Chinese separated these gases, is evidently un- 
familiar with their culture. Nor can we attribute much 
familiarity with classical sources to one who believes the name 
of Cyprus to be derived from the Greek work for copper, and 
supposes the sal ammoniacum of Pliny and Dioskurides to 
be our modern sal ammoniac. 

The author’s account of modern wholly 
reliable. He attributes the sensation of cold felt when one 
blows sharply on one’s hand to the Joule-Thomson effect. 
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The cooling due to this effect might be a fiftieth of a degree, 
and, of course, quite imperceptible to the senses. His account 
of protein structure is entirely misleading and is illustrated 
by an incorrect formula for a type of amino-acid that is never 
found in proteins. His modern X-Ray tube has for some 
years been obsolete. A millionth of a gram of radium does 
not now cost sixpence but a penny... 

If the reader treats Mr. Shepherd’s book with a certain 
caution he will find much of interest, especially in the parts 
dealing with geography and geology but he will not find 
“science presented whole.” Let it, none the less, be to the 
author’s credit that he has perceived the need, not only to 
present science as a unity, but also to bridge or abolish the 
gap between the scientific, the aesthetic, and the religious 
or philosophic attitude of mind. The sundering of the two 
great sides of man’s activity, his dealings with matter and 
with mind, is a cause of the deep spiritual malaise which has 
assailed the world, and whose symptoms are to be found in 
the decline of the arts, of manners, and of morals. The 
world awaits the man who can take into his brain the vast 
corpus of human achievement and distil therefrom a system 
of thought and conduct, wide enough and deep enough to 
comprehend all philosophy, natural and divine. 

F. SHERWOOD TAYLOR. 


Children and Films 


Children in the Cinema. By Richard Ford. (Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6d.) 

Tue chief merit of this book lies in the importance of its 
subject. Over four million children go to cinemas in Great 
Britain once a week, and in only 700 out of the country’s 
4,700 cinemas is any attempt made to cater for their tastes. 
The field is obviously open for cranks, but, fortunately, Mr. 
Ford is not one. He is firmly opposed to the view, so often 
stated from the bench, that adult films corrupt children, and 
are largely responsible for juvenile crime. To support him he 
quotes authorities ranging from Sir Samuel Hoare to the 
Dutch - psychologist, Dr. Van Staveren. He admits that 
children enjoy gangster’ and other vigorous or bloodthirsty 
films, but their motives for enjoyment are psychologically 
natural and even desirable. Their first demand is for action, 
and their second for the final victory of right over wrong. 
Children will always hiss the villain and cheer the hero. As 
far as adult “ romances ” are concerned the children are simply 
bored. At a children’s performance a kiss seldom passes 
without hoots of indignation and derision. To quote Mr. 
Ford: “.. . in the opinion of the children osculation is the 
thief of time.” The problem is to present a weekly programme 
of films which children will enjoy. It has naturally proved 
disastrous to use the ordinary cinema as a means of inculcating 
culture or useful information. A hard-saved threepence is 
unlikely to be thrown away for the privilege of an extra 
two and a half hours of the schoolroom. 

At the moment some 700 cinemas in Great Britain are pro- 
viding a regular Sunday matinée for children. Admission is 
at half the adult rate, and special films are provided when 
the ordinary film of the week is unsuitable. Mr. Ford provides 
some interesting information on children’s preferences. 

“Westerns” are still by far the most popular. Next in 
order come “Non-Western Adventures”—a wide category 
which includes exploration, motor- or horse-racing, and naval 
adventure. Animal films, comedies, child-star films and 
historicals follow in order of popularity. Of the stars the 
cow-boy hero Buck Jones is well ahead of al] the others. 
Other favourites include Shirley Temple—surprisingly, for 
“sweetness” is surely an adult weakness—Freddy Bartholo- 
mew, Will Hay, Joe E. Brown, Tarzan, and Laurel and Hardy. 

Children in the Cinema is not concerned with utopian 
theories for the future. It accepts the fact that the film 
industry is a profit-making concern devoid of benevolent 
intentions. Ideally we should like to see special children’s 
cinemas in every town, and the production of a regular supply 
of special children’s films. 

At the moment any scheme of this sort would be wildly 
uneconomical. For some time to come children will have 
to put up with a rather meagre picking from the ordinary 
adult films; even “ Westerns” are intended for adults, and 
many of them can only be partially understood by children. 
At the same time Mr. Ford has whetted our appetite for a 
more fundamental work on this subject by dealing at some 
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length with the psychological effect on children of different 
kinds of films. This is the most interesting material in the 
book, and though one is bound to respect Mr. Ford’s self- 
imposed limitations, it is impossible not to regret the lack of 
any coherent theory on which to build hopes for future 
practice, however necessarily remote. ‘“ Westerns ” and adven- 
ture are usually badly acted, badly photographed and badly 
produced. Do children recognise any distinction between a 
really good—and suiitable—film like Captains Courageous 
and their ordinary weekly menu of sentimental swashbuckling? 
It would be interesting to know. Mr. Ford has such a healthy 
anxiety to avoid giving children the films they ought to like 
that he sometimes seems to err in the direction of equating 
entertainment value with inferior production. Good films are 
by definition entertaining. 

The book has other faults. It is repetitive ; often identical 
paragraphs reappear at intervals of about a hundred pages. 
Again four out of two hundred and twenty pages seems too 
generous an allowance for a list of the objects given by 
children’s cinema clubs to various charities. 

The idea of forming some sort of club round a children’s 
matinée is obviously an excellent one, and Mr. Ford sensibly 
devotes much of his attention to it. A children’s committee 
meeting weekly, and discussing future programmes with the 
manager, is reminiscent of the best we have heard about the 
U.S.S.R. But need these clubs be turned into miniature Wolf 
Cub organisations? Is it really truce that “. . . a greeting 
such as ‘Hi Di Hi’ can be most useful ”»—or a code? 


Nevertheless, Mr. Ford has provided a sane introduction to 
a vital subject. A more detailed study would be welcome. 
Pitre TOYNBEE. 


A Novel in Verse 
Each to the Other. By Christopher La Farge. (Jonathan Cape. 
8s. 6d.) 

Tuts is the year’s second poetic curiosity, and one even more 
eloquent of ambition and pertinacity on the pari of its author 
than was The Family Reunion, for it is a novel in verse with 
double the scope and about ten times the length of that brave 
but stillborn experiment. The novel is the autobiography of 
Thomas Cottrell, from childhood to the death of his wife, 
with whom, during fifteen years of life together. he has built 
up what is presented as the perfect marriage. As a story 
much of the book—particularly the earlier part—is fascinating, 
its characters vivid and real, the experiencés whicl: it describes 
evocative and dramatic. As a novel it is not altogether satisfy- 
ing, because what is set forward as its crucial theme—Tom’s 
marriage with Judith—so far from being probed more 
thoroughly, seems rather to be scamped by comparison with 
the earlier introductory themes. Judith herself is not brought 
to life so vividly as the other women with whom Tom had 
been in love before he married her ; Tom, as a man, is not so 
vital and convincing as Tom the child. The book as a whole 
produces the impression that, despite what is said to be its 
aim, its author was himself more interested in his character’s 
adolescence than in his maturity, for much of the earlier part 
is given over to leisurely incidents, telling in themselves, which 
have little to do with its development, and half the novel is 
done before Judith comes into the story at all: structurally, 
the book is top-heavy. 

Admittedly, these are details which may not occur to many 
readers, who will find the narrative and dramatic interest of 
the book satisfying enough to atone for its lack of unity and 
defects of form. But a novel written in verse has necessarily 
a higher aim than one written in the novel’s conventional 
medium ; its justification for being written in verse must be 
that it could not so effectively have been written in prose. 
Each to the Other has not this justification. Its merits— 
psychological honesty, a subject worth writing about, vivid 
depiction of characters and experiences—are merits equally 
possible to novels written in prose, and ones which its medium 
must merely have made more difficult to realise. Of poetry— 
which is not an alternative title for verse, but a quality to 
which verse should aspire, and which may sometimes be found 
in prose—it is empty. Mr. La Farge writes verse very skil- 
fully, but he is not a poet, and one may permit oneself to doubt 
whether there is anything but the ability to write poetry which 
justifies the attempt to write a novel in verse. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 
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From Liabilities to Assets 
THE AIM of John Groom’s Crippleage is to help unemployed 
Crippled Girls by giving them a special course of training in suitable 
and useful work. With the money thus earned they can then contri- 


bute towards their own maintenance, and so enjoy self-respect and 
the happiness which comes from being an asset to the community. 


THE METHOD. Training them to make various kinds of 
artificial flowers. On completion of training they are retained and 
paid wages on a scale fixed by the Board of Trade. 


THE SCOPE. a: present there are 320 Cripples employed. 
220 at the Edgware factory live in cottage homes adjoining. The 
remaining 100 work in the Clerkenwell factory and live at home. 

We have a LONG WAITING LIST of sad cases waiting for 
admission. But it is all we can do to maintain our present strength. 
With your help and the help of your friends we can do much more. 


Contributions, small or large, earnestly solicited. 
Annual Report gladly sent on request. 
AND FLOWER-GIRLS' MISSIO 
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37, SEKFORDE STREET, CLERKENWELL, LONDON, E.C.I 
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FIFTEEN MEN ON THE 
DEAD MANS CHEST 
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Fifteen pairs of eyes feasted on the sight, 
fifteen mouths watered. Pools of sparkling 
rubies, cascades of dazzling diamonds, a 
froth of golden guineas; accoutrements 
stiff with brocadeand blood from some proud 
admiral; pearls from surf-kissed coasts, 
rings and ornaments filched from unwary 
merchantmen. 

But what is this that peeps so boldly from 
amid this welter of wealth? A purple and 
gold tube! 

Fifteen horny hands rub fifteen bearded 
chins. Fifteen arms stretch out to seize 
the spoil. Fifteen voices raise a great shout. 
“ Parke-Davis ! Now for a real good shave |” 


Have you tried Parke-Davis 
If you would 


know new shaving comfort, buy 


Shaving Cream. 


the large tube for 1-6 from 
Parke-Davis, 
St., London, W.1. 


your chemist. 
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GOLD ON PLATFORM— 
STATIONMASTER’S 
SECRET 
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It’s the rich gold of the blazing tropic 
sunshine—that’s what you get in every 4 lb. 
block of Cadbury’s Bournville Chocolate 


HERE goes the 10.37, and another ‘rush’ 

period is over. Time for a quick bite into that 
cunningly hidden block of Bournville Chocolate. 
This delicious sunshine chocolate is real ‘ gold.’ 
No wonder it’s a vice with the best of men, and a 
very sensible vice too. Bournville is rich in iron and 
other valuable minerals. It contains extra supplies 
of carbohydrates for quick energy, and the sunshine 
Vitamin ‘D.’ The sunshine in Bournville bucks 
you up—you can taste it at the very first bite. 
2 ozs. 2d. at your nearest sweetshop. Look for 
the famous red packet. 


HERE'S THE ~_" OF THAT FAMOUS PLAIN FLAVOUR 


You can taste the real choc- 
olate flavour in Bournville. 

That’s because Cadbury’s 
use only the finest beans, 
and blend them according 
to a secret recipe that gives 
the full flavour to the choc- 
olate. Men particularly 
like this exclusive flavour. 
Ask for Bournville. If 
you prefer you can buy it 
blended with Fruit and 
Nut or with Whole Roasted 
Almonds. Luscious little 


nuggets of taste embedded 
in the rich chocolate—and 
extra nourishment too! 





CADBURYS 







PLAIN FLAVOUR 


CHOCOLATES 
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FICTION 


By KATE O’BRIEN 


The Grapes of Wrath. By John Steinbeck. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
This is the Schoolroom. By Nichclas Monsarrat. (Cassell. 
8s. 6d. 

eeumtana of Stratford, By John Brophy. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 
Trance by Appointment. By G. E. Trevelyan. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 
Some weeks ago the whole British public was counselled 
emphatically over the air to read a forthcoming American 
novel called The Grapes of Wrath. The gently pontifical 
tones of Mr. Alexander Woollcott, breaking over our Sunday 
supper tables, informed us that, along with Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s, John Steinbeck’s is at present the American 
voice, the representative one, through which America should 
be heard and judged. Here it is, then—immensely ushered in, 
and accompanied, for the encouragement of reviewers at 
least, by a whole booklet of acclamation of the man behind 
the voice, to say nothing of a full-length studio portrait of 
him. 

All this is very nice, but is the booklet necessary, or even 
advisable? Surely we have heard of John Steinbeck, even 
in darkest England? Have we not admired Tortilla Flat and 
The Cup of Gold, and was not Of Mice and Men a 
Shaftesbury Avenue success until Hitler put out the town’s 
lights? But Mr. Woollcott’s claim is that “a young writer 
who had already written several good books has now 
written a great one.” I do not agree with this. I think that 
“a young writer, &c.,” has now written another good book, 
but one in which he has had the courage, if you like, to give 
fuller rein than formerly to a sentimentality which for some 
of us disfigured his early work. 

The theme of The Grapes of Wrath is quite magnificent ; 
so is its documentary informativeness ; so are its moral and 
its desolate warning. It is indeed a vivid, generous sermon 
on modern misery, on the crassness and savagery of some 
who create it, and the nobility of its victims. Mr. Steinbeck’s 
heart is passionately fixed in the right place, but it would 
be unfair to the great variety of his talents to suggest that 
perhaps his trouble, gud writer, is that he is all heart. 

The story is of the present-day destruction of the land 
of the Western States of America, and so of the people who, 
in both senses of the word, live on it. “The land company— 
that’s the bank when it has land—wanss tractors, not families, 
on the land. Is a tractor bad? Is the power that turns the 
long furrows wrong? If our tractor turned the long furrows 
of our land,. it would be good. Not my land, but ours. We 
could love that tractor then as we have loved this land when 
it was ours. But this tractor does two things—it turns the 
land and it turns us off the land. There is little difference 
between this tractor and a tank. The people are driven, 
intimidated, hurt by both. We must think about this.” And 
in this book we can read about it and see, through the 
desperate sufferings and adventures of one decent, outcast 
Oklahoma family, how big business, industrialisation, is 
destroying the United States. 

The Joad family, captained by Tom, the elder son, who is 
a parole man, having done time for manslaughter, have to 
flee from their long-held forty acres which the inexorable 
tractor is tearing up. They depart, a large troupe of all ages, 
in the shakiest of trucks, perilously loaded. They “aim to” 
start a new life in California. They have read handbills, have 
heard of the universal trek West, to the peach-pickin’, orange- 
pickin’ sun, fertility and fortune in the West. Their journey 
is heroic, nothing less; and their subsequent slow dis- 
ilusionment, though immense, actually does not quite use up 
their common stock of fortitude. When we leave them at the 
end, somewhat reduced by death and desertion and with their 
courageous Tom forced on the run again because of another 
manslaughter, they and their chance friends of the road are 
more destitute, more weary and directionless than it is easy 
to convey—but in spirit they are “a fambly” still, their 
patient hearts still beat, with “Ma,” great creature, driving 
death off, Heaven knows why—saving the starved, dying 
stranger in the wayside shed with the unneeded milk of her 
young daughter’s breasts. 

Mr. Steinbeck gives us an enormous, vivid setting ;the fills 
it with odd and lively characters ; he uses an attractive Western 
States patois, and he tells a terrible, moving story of universal 
and immediate significance. Why, then, am I not enthralled 


by his book? Simply because, right or wrong, I dislike his 
manner of writing, which I think epitomises the intolerable 
sentimentality of American “realism.” I think he wrecks 
a beautiful dialect with false cadences ; I think he is frequently 
uncertain about where to end a sentence ; I think his repeti- 
tiveness is not justified by emotional result ; and whereas the 
funny, niggling coarseness which he jovially imposes on his 
pathetic migrants may be true to type, it seemed to me out 
of tone, and to offend against the general conception. But 
the book is good, interesting and generous, and its wide 
popularity would be a beneficia! thing. 

This is the Schoolroom is an English documentary novel 
—that is, it shows a rich and spoilt young man, withdrawn 
from Cambridge by sudden ruin in 1935, and being forced 
to discover the real world. Swaggering and gay in the first 
pages, and reasonably intelligent always, Marcus Hendrycks, 
by his pleasant sensitiveness, makes it difficult for us to 
believe that, gilded and coddled though his youth had been, 
he was until the age of twenty-one so blandly unaware of 
how the other half lives. But if he does make rather heavy 
weather of his own naiveté, he certainly sets sincerely about 
informing and furnishing his conscience. He tackles poverty 
and joblessness in earnest ; he becomes a thorough and boring 
Communist; he goes to Spain to join the International 
Brigade, and his experiences there are very well described. 
He comes back ill and wounded ; he is still an underdog and 
for the underdog, but he gradually drifts from the Com- 
munist position. At a very low ebb of his fortunes a girl 
steps out of a car and kisses him as he stands glooming on 
Westminster Bridge at midnight of New Year’s Eve. She is 
a famous painter whose work he had always admired. They 
fall in love. It is her first love-affair, his nth. But it is 
mervellous. It was too marvellous for me—and it spoilt a 
book which otherwise was steady, amusing and interesting. 
However, it works out to a very happy ending. 


Gentleman of Stratford is a novel about the life of William 
Shakespeare. It is by Mr. John Brophy, who is a very 
accomplished novelist, so there need be no doubt as to the 
adequacy of performance to be found in it; and those who 
think that they would like to read a novel about.the private 
life of Shakespeare may therefore turn confidently to this 
one. Mr. Brophy has spared no trouble to establish a sur- 
rounding verisimilitude for his ambitious central attempt, and 
he has even invented a prose style for himself, “ which should 
suggest the period, but be free from obstructive archaisms.” 
He has also—curiously lacking the courage of his conviction— 
provided an Author’s Postscript and a chapter-by-chapter 
annotation of his assumptions and inventions. He gives us 
his bibliography, too—so all we have to do is to read his 
book and make up our own minds. For myself, I can only 
say that I could not stand it. When I was not bored by the 
creakings of scenic effects and “ obstructive archaisms ” I was 
offended. This Shakespeare is a dumb and deprecatory 
business-man with a notebook where he should have had a 
mind. He picks up his own phrases everywhere, almost 
repeating them sotto voce as they fall from innocent lips. He 
quotes himself. “ Ripeness is all. I said that before.” And 
when he meets John Donne for the first time (by Mr. 
Brophy’s whim) he says: “Perchance a pint of wine would 
foster our better acquaintance.” But as for the explaining 
away of the Sonnets ; as for the Lady in Scarlet and White, 
as Shakespeare called her (also Dear Lady Disdain, I need 
hardly say) ; as for the explanation of “the second-best bed ” 
—oh, well—great numbers wifl read this laborious book, and 
will be pleased to discover therefrom that the greatest and 
most enigmatic poet in the world would probably have made 
a pretty decent golfer, and was altogether a clubable sort 
of chap. 

Trance by Appointment is a very neatly shaped story of a 
simple girl who early in life manifests her possession of second 
sight, and who is exploited by a friendly fortune-teller, Madam 
Eva, and later by a less pleasant individual, Norman Mitch, 
an astrologist, who marries her. The weakness of the book is 
that it is monotonous, and that its characters are necessarily, 
either in pleasantness or the reverse, very dull. <A pathetic 
story—but hard to finish. 
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ALL THEY ASK IS A 








to make themselves useful citizens. 
maintains and trains a 
family of 1,165 poor 
boys and girls — will 
you help us in this 
great effort? Financial 
help is urgently re- 
quired to carry on this 


most worthy cause, 





and will be gratefully 





acknowledged. DONATIONS AND 


LEGACIES 
URGENTLY NEEDED 





164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 











THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843) 
LONDON, W.C.2 
PRESIDENT: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 
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KEEP YOUR FEET FIT! 





| e- For longer wear and greater comfort, 


a Puritan Tanneries Limited, Runcorn, 
eS v7 evs-311 





CHANCE IN LIFE.. 


The Society 





The 
Chairman’s Appeal 


‘I appeal for £20,000 to provide more rooms for 
Patients and a new Home for our Nurses. At present 
our matron and sisters are housed in the main 
building and I personally have always thought that 
our nursing staff should, in their free time, be housed 
away from their work. 

Ours is the unique undertaking of providing a home, 
and a very beautiful one at that, for men and women 
of the Middle Class 
who have had the mis- 
fortune to be stricken 














with incurable disease. 
So little is done for 
the Middle Class. 
Please give a sub- 
scription, or make a 
gift and tell your 
friends of the work we 
are doing for our 
109 patients and over 
300 pensioners.’ 


THE BRITISH HOME & HOSPITAL 
FOR INCURABLES 


STREATHAM 


Telephone: Streatham 1829 











PEAT FIRE 


IS STILL INCOMPARABLE 


RADIATING ITS WARMTH, BRIGHTNESS AND FRAGRANT 
ODOUR, IT CREATES JUST THAT COSY AND INTIMATE 
ATMOSPHERE WHICH MEANS SO MUCH TO THE 


ENGLISHMAN. 

Prices :—8,000 blocks - - - - £14 76 
4000 , - - - - £8 126 

2,000 _ i, - . - - £4176 

Carriage paid to nearest goods station. 

1,000 blocks - - - - £2176 

500, - - - - £1100 

250. =O, - - - . £1 o0 

i00-—Cl—=, - - - - 10 0 

Packed in returnable sacks and delivered to your house. 


INCREASE YOUR FUEL STOCK WITH PEAT FUEL. 


Produced for centuries from the well-known Somerset Moors. 


ECLIPSE PEAT CO., LTD. 





Est. 1869. ASHCOTT, SOMERSET. 
Also other Peat Products for gardens and lawns, etc. 
Of CD ST RE SABO GOR, 





THE DOOR 
OF HOPE 


for many a neglected and desti- 
tute child is The Children’s Aid 
Society. In our Homes suffering 





children of all ages learn to 
smile again chrough the care and training we give them. 
For their sake we ask your help. 2/- provides for a child 
for one day. Do please send a gift to: 


~ ic HEL DRE v S AID SOCIETY 


Inc ' ed by Royal ( (Director: Herbert H. Glanfield) 
Patron HLM e King Y t. 18 Leigham Ct. Rd., Streatham, S.\W 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


THESE are shadow markets in the City, but who can fail to 
be impressed by the smoothness of the transition to condi- 
tions of war? Every market is working under some form 
of control and regulation, and many good City livelihoods 
have unhappily disappeared overnight, but the nation’s 
financial machinery is still functioning. In Lombard Street, 
indeed, credit conditions have already become more com- 
fortable, which suggests that there should be no difficulty 
for the Government in borrowing on Treasury bills on 
reasonably economical terms. Stock Exchange business is 
difficult, but is gradually broadening out, justifying the 
hope that dealings will get freer within the next few weeks. 
That will be helpful to the Government’s long-term borrow- 
ing programme, the first instalment of which may probably 
be expected in the late autumn. 

Meantime, the actual behaviour of security prices has 
been by no means dismaying. Gilt-edged have bedded down 
at the official minima—which imply a long-term interest 
rate of roughly 4 per cent.—and in the other markets sharp 
falls in some groups have been matched by equally sharp 
rises in others. At this stage it is obviously impossible to 
assess earnings prospects with anything like confidence. 
Nobody knows yet how great is the risk of physical damage 
to industrial equipment, how many companies stand in re- 
lation to adequate supplies of labour and raw materials, how 
wage rates are likely to move, what sort of dividend policy 
various boards of directors will adopt, or the contents of the 
Chancellor’s promised special Budget. It is clear enough, 
however, that heavier taxation, both direct and indirect, is in 
store, and that we must be prepared for some very cautious 


dividend decisions. 
om _ * — 


THE STOCK MARKET PICTURE 


In face of these uncertainties the market has begun to 
formulate some kind of estimate of investment possibilities, 








RESTRICTIONS 
REMOVED 


Since 1930 restrictions have been applied 
to check the inflow of funds to the Abbey 
Road Building Society. It has been 
necessary to disappoint many would-be 
investors. 

A substantial increase in the volume of 
mortgages granted on carefully selected 
properties, now enables the society—temp- 
orarily at any event-—to remove some of 
the investment restrictions. 


@ Sums up to £1,000 may now be 
invested in share accounts where the 
yield is 3} per cent. net and free of liability 
to Income Tax. 

@ The rate of interest upon special 
deposit accounts (subject to three months’ 
notice of withdrawal) is now 2} per cent. 
net and free of liability to Income Tax. 
Sums up to £5,000 can be placed upon 4 
deposit. 


ABBEY ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 

Assets d } ‘ r res £2,650 

Applications and enquis t r hudre {to the Manag 
Director, 

BUILDING SOCIETY 

1 NW. 


ABBEY ROAD 
Abbey H Baker Street, I J 




















and its first thoughts already find expression in the move- 
ment of prices. Very broadly, shares of companies in the 
unessential trades (from the war standpoint), such as high- 
class stores, motor manufacturers and cinemas, have fallen. 
So, too, have tobaccos, on fears of dearer leaf resulting from 
the depreciation of sterling, and even shares such as Wool- 
worths and Marks and Spencers on fears of higher costs and 
moderately reduced sales. On the other hand, there has 
been a keen demand for shipping shares, which, it seems 
clear, must benefit from a rise in freights, for Argentine 
rails and a wide range of commodity shares covering rubbers, 
coppers, tin and lead-zinc issues. Higher commodity prices, 
accompanied by substantially enlarged production quotas, 
already provide a logical basis for this movement. 

Another group which was bound to benefit from war 
conditions was American shares, which have risen quite 
spectacularly, much to the dismay of London “ bears,” and 
to the satisfaction of the “bull” speculators and the in- 
vestment holders on this side. So sharply have prices 
risen, partly, of course, as a reflection of the fall in sterling, 
that there has been a considerable selling movement by 
British holders. This selling has been remarkably well 
abserbed on Wall Street, and the dollar proceeds are, of 
course, being made over to the Bank of England, which, 
under the new regulations, buys them at the official rate of 
exchange. The higher Wall Street prices go, the larger 
the mobilisable fund of dollars at the Bank of England’s 
disposal. So far, no active steps have been taken to induce 
British holders of foreign securities to sell, and many will 
doubtless wish to hold for further appreciation. At the 
same time, those who wish to sell now can obtain official 
permission to do so. 


* * * * 


GOLD MOBILISATION 


I am not surprised at the official decision to concentrate 
the nation’s gold reserves, however revolutionary this step 
may seem to the orthodox banker. Virtually the whole of 
the Bank of England’s {280,000,000 of gold, valued at 168s. 
an ounce, goes to the Exchange Equalisation Account, and 
the gap in the Issue Department is filled by Government 
securities. Thus, the fiduciary issue is raised by 
£280,000,000 to £5§80,000,000, and we are brought face to 
face with the fact that the stability of our currency and 
credit system depends entirely on our stability in the 
broadest sense. That is true in peace as well as in war, and 
now that we are in actual conditions of war I see no reason 
why we should not recognise it openiy. Raising the 
fiduciary issue is not inflationary, and the question of infla- 
tion or deflation is still a matter for decision and appropriate 
action by the Bank of England and the Treasury. 


Just what our total gold stocks are it is impossible to 
tell, but I should be surprised if they are less than 
£550,000,000, after allowing for the heavy cost of defend- 
ing sterling in recent months. In addition, there are the 
holdings of foreign securities, of which the Bank is at present 
obtaining full details. Altogether, the potential supply of 
readily mobilisable gold and foreign resources must be 
well in excess of £1,000,000,000. That is a very formidable 
war chest. True to our traditions we have given the squarest 
of square deals to foreign holders of gold in London who, 
although they may sell their hoarded metal at the new 
official price of 168s. an ounce, are not compelled to do so. 
Up to the present, these hoarders have shown no wish 
to ship their metal home on any scale. 


* + + * 


RICHARD THOMAS'S PI O3PECTS 


If any shareholders of Richard Thomas and Co. were 
hoping that Sir William Firth’s speech would give them 
a definite hint of the carly resumption of preference divi- 
dends, they were disappointed. Sir William’s speech was as 

Continued on page 390 
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COMPANY MEETING 


RICHARD THOMAS AND 
COMPANY 





PAST YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


IMPROVED FINANCIAL POSITION 


LOWER PRODUCTION COSTS 


THE 9Qoth ordinary general meeting of Richard Thomas and Co., 
Limited, was held on September 8th in London. 


Sir William Firth (the Chairman), in the course of his speech, 
after referring to changes on the board, said: The year under 
review has been a disappointing one to our shareholders as indeed 
it has been an anxious one for your directors who were confronted 
with three problems: The liquidation of surplus stocks accumu- 
lated as an insurance against the risk of war; a demand for both 
sheets and tinplates much below the average of recent years, and 
supervision of the completion of the development work at Irth- 
lingborough ore fields, the completion of the Ebbw Vale plant, the 
training of the workpeople and the running in of the plant. 


Despite the disappointing result, it is not without interest to 
note that the profits for the three years ending March last, after 
taking care of these heavy starting-up expenses and losses on stocks 
and extraordinary and capital expenditure written off and exclud- 
ing credits extraneous to the period, totalled £4,469,197, out of 
which {1,200,000 has been set aside for depreciation. These 
figures compare with the prospectus profit estimate for the three 
years of £4,750,000 and a depreciation allocation of £1,050,000. 


If it is realised the prospectus estimate of profits did not take 
into account the nine to twelve months’ delay in the delivery of 
machinery by contractors, but did take into account a contribution 
from the new plant which did not mature, it will be recognised 
that the actual profits earned during the three years falling short 
of prospectus estimate by only £281,000 was not altogether an un- 
satisfactory performance. In making this three years’ comparison 
I am, of course, not overlooking the fact that the prospectus trend 
was upwards over the period, a result which has been spoiled by 
delays and circumstances beyond our control. 

It may be thought that, in view of the poor demand experienced 
during the year under review, even if the new plant had been 
ready at contracted dates, the total profits for the three years 
wouid still have fallen short of the estimate; this, however, would 
be incorrect, because since the close of the year under review it 
has been proved that the new works are capable of producing at a 
cost substantially lower than it is possible to attain in old type 
plant and the product produced is vastly superior. 


POSITION SOUNDER 

From the point of view of the company’s balance-sheet our 
position is sounder than at the time the new capital was issued, 
because the new works are now operating at a profit and since 
April, 1936, we have retained in the business £1,200,009 via de- 
preciation reserve and the {1,250,000 premium, less redemption 
and issue expenses, and we have charged to profit and loss account 
a substantial amount represented by interest on the new and (up 
to March 31st) unremunerative capital, while our old type plant is 
today every bit as efficient as it was at prospectus date. 

It would be unwise in this period of uncertainty to attempt to 
forecast what the current year’s profits will be, but I am entitled 
to say that there is no ground for supposing that the net profits 
of the current year will not substantially exceed the £367,429 
earmarked for transfer to general reserve account and this after 
providing an additional £210,000 for depreciation, bringing depre- 
ciation allocation up to £650,000 for the year. We have instructed 
our auditors to examine the whole assets of the company and to 
report what in their judgement would be a reasonable allocation for 
depreciation. Your company now possesses one of the finest plants 
in the world, and our stee! capacity is equal to ro per cent. of 
the total ingot capacity of the country, and, what is more interest- 
ing, some 50 per cent. of this ingot capacity has a book value 
approximating 25s. 3d. per ingot ton, which is a very low figure. 


Further, in normal times, i.e., in times of cheap scrap, this low- 
capital-cost plant is capable of producing ingots on an f.o.b. basis 
that compares favourably with any integrated modern Fe in this 
country. The elasticity of this 50 per cent. low capital-cost-steel 
plant is not generally recognised. It consists of six completely 
independent units, each with an average output of 120,000 tons of 
ingots per annum. 

In times of fluctuating demand we are in a position to light up 
or close down at comparatively small cost these separate units, 
and thus make possible in times of poor demand to work our Ebbw 
Vale and Redbourn integrated plants fully. Lest any of my remarks 
made in an attempt to give you a true value picture of your property 
should be interpreted by you as optimistic, I would remind you 
that in times of poor demand our profits must shrink and that 
we have no control over world conditions or world demand. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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ALLIED INDUSTRIAL SERVICES 


INCREASED PROFITS 





THE fifth annual meeting of Allied Industrial Services, Limited, 
was held on 6th instant in Bradford. 


Mr. W. H. Rhodes, who presided, said that the directors were 
able to report an increase in the company’s business and profits, 
which this year, after providing for depreciation, directors’ fees and 
other charges, amounted to £204,695. Adding thereto £1,511, 
being the profit and loss account balance carried forward from the 
previous year, less the amount deducted to provide part of the 
capital bonus distributed in December, 1938, £206,206 was avail- 
able for allocation. 


It was with deep regret that he had to record the loss which the 
board had suffered in April last through the death of his father, 
Mr. W. Rhodes, who was one of the managing directors of the 
company and who for over 30 years had been chairman to the 
board of directors of Hill, Rhodes and Wilkinson, Limited, the 
predecessors of this company. 


It was his custom at their annual general meeting to touch briefly 
on the trading prospects of the company for the current year. On 
this occasion he did not propose to comment beyond stating that 
since the commencement of the present financial year business had 
been satisfactory. 


In conclusion he expressed his thanks to the managers, staff and 
workpeople, who had respectively controlled and handled with 
painstaking care the multiplicity of detail in connection with the 
immense number of individual transactions involved in a business 
of such magnitude. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and a reso- 
lution was passed, confirming the payment of the preference divi- 
dends for the two half-years to June 30th, 1939, and the interim 
ordinary dividend already paid, and sanctioning a final dividend of 
7° per cent. actual for the year, making 50 per cent. for the year, 
ess tax. 


The formal business was duly transacted and the proceedings 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the directors and staff. 
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candid and informative as usual, but he put a strict curb 
on prophecy. Thus, shareholders are left to draw their 
own conclusions from the two main theses of Sir William’s 
speech—that earnings for the past financial year were re- 
duced by exceptional causes, and that he is well pleased 
with the working of the new plant at Ebbw Vale. As to 
the current rate of earnings, he showed that although profit 
margins on the old-type tin-plate mills had been reduced in 
recent months by the higher price of tin, Richard Thomas’s 
net profits for the current year would substantially exceed 
the £367,429 earmarked for reserve after bringing the de- 
preciation allowance up to £650,000. 

He warned shareholders that the auditors had been in- 
structed to review the value of the assets, and that they 
might report that an annual depreciation charge of more 
than £650,000 was needed, but he does not anticipate too 
serious an increase. Sir William has every confidence in 
the efficiency of the new Ebbw Vale plant, and indicated 
that in the not distant future much of the old-type plant 
would have to be replaced. The impression I get from 
this review is that holders of Richard Thomas debentures, 
preferences and ordinary shares are fully justified in seeing 
things through. | 


7 . * o 


ALLIED INDUSTRIAL SERVICES 


Allied Industrial Services, whose business is to supply 
overalls and working garments to factories and workshops, 
has enjoyed another excellent year. At the meeting last 
week the chairman, Mr. W. H. Rhodes, announced that the 
profit had risen to £204,695, an increase of £44,794. It 
will be recalled that the company has recently made a total 
distribution of 50 per cent., which is a considerably larger 
effective dividend than the previous year’s 70 per cent., 
because a capital bonus of 875 per cent. was distributed a 
year ago. In the current year, which began on June 30, 
business has so far been satisfactory. 

Custos. 





BOOKS IN WARTIME 
Messrs. J. & E. Bumpus Ltd. are open as usual 
at 477 Oxford Street, W.1 (Mayfair 3601), and 
will be glad to serve their customers and others 
either in person or by post. 


J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. 
477 OXFORD ST. W.1. 














The epoch-making 
book 


Married Love | 


By Marie C. Stopes, 0. Sc. | 


6’- 


U.K. Post 4d. | 








“BIRTH CONTROL TODAY” . §/- | 
(Illustrated pocket size) U.K. post 4d 
Other Standard \lorks by the same Author: 
- yng er MOTHERHOOD” - - - ° ° 6/- 
(For Fathers and Mothers UK. post 4d 
™ ENDURING PASSION” - : - - ° : 6- 
(( nuatior ‘Married Le ) UK. post dd 
“THE HUMAN sooy - - - - ° ° ° 3/6 
(lustrated colours itla ) UK. post 6d 
“ CONTRACEPTION ” ° - ° - - - - 15 - 
jis Theory, History and Practice (Illustrated) UK. post 9d 
Ai " t by post ( nial | ext fy 
The Secretary, 106, WHITFIELD ST., W.1 


SEPTEMBER 


T5, 1939 





YAMANAKA 


AND CO. LTD. 


(Incorporated in Japan) 


20, Davies Street, London, W.1 


O) 


WORKS of ART 




















SOUTH AMERICA 


Via 
PORTUGAL, PERNAMBUCO & BAHIA 
For Sailings and Fares to BRAZIL, URUGUAY and ARGENTINA apply to 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 


ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
SOUTHAMPTON - LIVERPOOL - BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER - CARDIFF - GLASGOW 








JOIN THIS 


fellowship 
of the sea 


There is a fellowship in the calling of 

our Life-boatmen that compels whole- 
hearted admiration. It is a fellowship 

of self-sacrifice which it is one’s in- 
stinct to support. It costs £300,000 
each year to maintain these brave men 

at their work. Every penny helps. 
Send whatever you can to 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION | 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gdns., London, S.W.1 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTH WAITE, O.B.E., 
Hon. Treasurer. Secretary 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(incorporated by Royal Charter, Is 

4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, Sem, 
17, Northumberland Avenue, w.c 


Head Office: 
West End Office: 


Paid up Capital a4 0,000 
Reserve bund ” wes ee «=©6£2,475,000 
Currency Kesery £ 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprictors under the Charter £4 0,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received 





bpm PRICE OF SAFETY in the War against con 
sumption is too great for many stricken suflerers 
to 4 Brompton Tlospital can bring help, hope and 
health to these desperate victims only if vou will help 
Brompten £2 los d. may mean the ditterence 
between lite and death tor one patient Vlease send 
to the Treasurer, Brompton Hospital for Diseases of 
the Chest, London, S.W 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


“ THE SPECTATOR” 


CROSSWORD 


SEPTEMBER I5, 


ACROSS 


SECOND SERIES—No. 28 oe cee 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea wiil be given to the 9. An 
sender of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle 
“Crossword Puzzle,’ to. It’s a change from a tidy 

" 


to be opened. Envelopes should be marked 





might think (6 


optimistic writer, one 
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8. A place of trimming (9). 


‘The —— crime of being 14. Describing an unproductive 


9). effort to make a date, per- 
haps (9). 

15. The sort of trousers most 
likely to be packed (2 words) 


and should be received not later than first post on Tuesday N slant (9 6, 3 = 
envelopes will be opened before noon on Tuesda Solution 11. “Battering the gates of 17. It’s a duet, very discordant 
should be on the form appearing below. The name of the winner heaven with storms of ——” S 
will be published in cur next issue. Envelopes containing solutions 6 19. He seemed to be working 
must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged 12. Seat I can chang overtime this summer (8). 
n delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accep‘ed.] 13. A clever bird (8 20. A more seasoned book of 
16. A pointed rejoinder (7 song? (7 
will ‘ad oe WW’ WW? | 18. The flavour is enough to 22- Redbreast junior’s second 
Ken : N ke ~hicle name (6). 
WY \Y maxe a \ ehicle on ° 
WS \\ \N at. A selsinn tec : 23. “Dishonoured did the 
SW ___ AS \\ a « mar a sparkling —— stand Unless 





a 





“J | 


its = = 24. Poet 
pearl on (8). 
\N N 25. People talk of 





up (6 


words 5, 4). 
27. Conrad’s secret 


DOWN 


Suez 


4. “Minds —— 





5. Discharges (7). 
6. Under another 


Arthur (8). 











making it 
26. Greek extract of 


6). 
28. Turkish rolls? (9). 


2. It ~, be raised 


3. “ The Bayard of India” (6). 
— quiet 
take that for an hermitage 


name he 
went to the Court of King 


7. Not charges for 
production (2 words 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


received from gentle Alva’s 
hand ” (6). 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 27 


20? (two 





East of 


dramatic 
4, §). 





The winner of Crossword No. 27 is Miss Harris, 45 Fair- 
field Lane, Barrow-in-Furness, Lancashire. 





Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES 
verages 36 letters 
APITALS 2 coupying the o¢ 


line. Vouchers t only to 
Seri 5 












x, r26; and10",5 

nstruc wh THE SPECTATOR 

Office, 99 Gon . We 1, with remittance 
to ensure wisertior Tuesday each week. 








PERSONAL 


LADY had £100 recently for a 15-oz. Georgian 
j Teapot, another £4 oz. for Georgian Salt Cellars. 
W. E. Hurcomb motors the Kingdom paying for me 
Liberal Prices, Jewels, Silver, Plate, China, Pictures, 
Contents of Houses. Details read A LADY, Personal 
column, Telegraph and Morning Post any Saturday. 
R. J. Davies, 123, New Bond Street, W.1. 


VACCINE by the Mouth. Secure immunity from 

COLDS and INFLUENZA for 4 to 6 months 
by taking “‘ BUCCALINE”™ Brand Tablets. §s. post 
free ‘special Children’s Pack, 3s. 6d.) from the Agents, 
HAYMAN AND FREEMAN, Chemists 93 Piccadilly, W.1 
Mayfair 4231. 


Private Enquiries, etc. 
UNIVERSAL Derec- 


] ETECTIVES. — Divorce. 
TEM. 8594 


Moderate. Consultation free 
tives (Estab. 1929), 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2. 


hg you want a partner or to be a partner, apply to 
119 New Bond Street. Mayfair 9634-5. 


\ YANTED to buy Cottage or House, situated in the 
country, within 50 miles south of London. State 
price and accommodation. — Box A 786 


’ Ww convalescing "doctor spoke 
“Try TOM LONG that’s a healthy smoke! 


May 2437. 











**I was having great 
difficulty in getting sound 
sleep. Now I take a night- 
cap of Allenburys Diet, 
and it is seldom that I 
have a bad night.”’ 


OF ALL CHEMISTS, IN TINS 2/1, 4/-, 7/6. 


The Predigested Nightcap 


that Is as easy to prepare as hot milk 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 
] yIST RESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID 
ASSOCIATION 
is L RGI NTLY needed to 1 360 existing 


1 other 








PLEASE HELP 
WYN FRFMANTLE, C.S.I., C.LE. 


Secr 
Mrs. H. R. BROMLFY- “Dav YENPORT, C.B.E. 
74 Brook Green, London, W.6. 





D.16H. i 


LONDON'S _ MANIFOLD TEMPTATIONS 


endanger s. Our 
doors v en sa i m . De : 
3,017 nights’ lodvings een oes in 1938, PLEASE help 





au Air Y ‘ 
LONDON FEMALE PREVENTIVE INSTITUTION, 
(Friendless and Fallen), 
4, Birkenhead Street, London, W.C.!. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


|: YXPERT Advice given to parents seeking Schools, 
4 Convents or Tutors.— Purchasers seeking schools 
for sale Apply, Burrow’s SCHOLASTIC BuURRAU 
Wellington House, 125 Strand, W.C.2. Tem. 3533. 


VATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1939, 
is now in Circulation. 
Details of good boarding schools in country districts, 
etc., are given. 
Consult at Clubs, Libraries and Hotels, or obtain 


from Booksellers and 


J. and J. Patron, Educational Agents, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 
Price §s., Postage 6d. 





CHIEF ADMINISTRATION 


7 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Contimued 





COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 


TRADES COLLEGES 


ONDON COLLEGE OF 
4 (Under Distinguished Patronage). 

Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional Men, Politicians or Business Men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION 
A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthan 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subjects 
Apply 170 Queen's Gate, S. W.7. 


EDUCATIONAL 


DEGRE E IS POSSIBLE FOR YOU. Now chet 
y Candidates for a London Degree who are 23 or 
over may take the shorter Special Entrance Exam. 
instead of Matriculation, the way to a Degree is easier. 
935 Wolsey Hall students have passed the London 
Special Entrance Exam.—Free guide to London Univ. 
Degrees, and Home Study Courses for them, from the 
Director or STUDIES, —_ Bgo2, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. 








] IRKBECK COLL EGE 

University of London 

Applications for admission from men and women 
who desire to pursue research or to read in the evening 
for degrees in the Faculties of Arts and Science or for 
the Diploma in Geography should be addressed to 

The Secretary, 
Brrxseck Couiece, E.C.4. 





T + NGLISH School in Ireland, Hill Court, Glenageary, 
'4 Co. Dublin (Principal, Miss Palmer, B.Sc., late of 
Cheltenham College). 

Modern Education 50 pupils 8-18, prepared for 
usual English public examinations. Excellent staff, 
fine house, spacious grounds. Safe and accessible. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


NROHAM HURST SCHOOL, SOUTH 
G CROYDON 





Day and Boarding School for Girls, 5-18. Modern 
education in atmosphere conducive to self-expression, 
training of mind and character. Pupils prepared for 
—- examinations, and for professional training. 

pecial facilities for overseas pupils. Open sunny 
Position. Excellent health 
record. 


Country house available. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 37, Lansdown Road, Bedford. 
Principal, Miss STANSFE1D; Vice-Principal, Mss 
Petir. Students are trained in this College to become 
teachers of gymnastics. The course of training extends 
over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.- 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


re BEDFORD 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &e. 


ITE RARYTypewrte. Teen. &e. anmeien: MSS. 
ds, 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. iss } 
McFar.anr(C) atsraneinai 96Marine Pde.,L — on- Sea 








MISCELLANEOUS 


AVE you anything tosell? Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. 
fied advertisements cost 2s. 
insertion and should reach The 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
uesday of cach week. Discounts 24°, 
5% for 13: 74% for 26: and 10° 


Spectator Offices, 


for six inser- 
tions: , for $2, 


ADIES and Gentlemen to please note: Everyone 


4 with any status in Life in any part of the world: | 


may have IMMENSE PROFITS and BENEFITS, 
ever derived throughout his or her Life, by writing in 
English to M. C. CHoupnurt, Banker, Benares C ity, India 





\ TIN’ TER UNDERWEAR BIG SAVINGS on 
shop prices! Famous “B-P” Underwear comes 
to om direct from Makers—cuts out all middle 


SECRETARIES | 


Tel. Kensington 3228. | 


Prepaid Classi- | 
per line (36 letters) per | 


with remittance by | 


airayry 
i\n 

Wl i! } 
— 


INDIASCEYLON ! 


Luxurious travel b 


modern 


de- 


comfort of 
specially 


The 


steamers, 


meet Eastern 
can be yours if you book 
your passage by this old- 
established Service to the 
East. 


BOMBAY e KARACHI 
COLOMBO e MADRAS 
CALCUTTA 


ELLERMAN’'S 





+ 


—_—_— — 
—_ 


Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, 
Cobham, Surrey. 
: Cobham 2851. 
Tower Building, Liverpool. 
Woodbanks Hotel, Balloch, Dumbartonshire. 








City G Hall’ Lines 


signed and equipped to 
conditions, 


CITYéHALL LINES | 








CLEAR 
THAT 
COLD 
WITH 

VAPEX 


A dusty, germ-laden atmosphere or a 
chilly evening can easily cause a Summer 


cold—dangerous because it destroys the 
vitality you should be building up for the coming 
| winter. Get rid of it quickly with Vapex. 
| Breathe the pleasant vapour which penetrates 
| to the innermost passages of nose and throat, 
| easing the breathing, relieving any headache or 
| stuffiness and killing the germs before they become 





HOTEL AND BOARDING HOUSES 


T EVON & CORNWALL.—Dawlish and Newquay. 
Two beautifully situated, well recommended Guest 

| Houses. Reasonable terms, reductions jong visits. 

Brochure No. 26.—Brsnop, “ Fairtield,"’ Dawlish. 


Ik ’ DINBURGH.--THE ALISON HOTEL.--Melville 
4 Cresent. Tgms. ““Melcrest”’ Edinburgh. Tel.31295 


‘yj AKES. Victoria Hotel beautiful Buttermere 
4 


(between Honister Pass and Cockermouth station). 
Phone Buttermere 2. 





VYULTENEY HOTEL, BATH, 


In the present national emergency the Pulteney Hotel, 
Bath, with others, has been taken over by H.M. Govern- 
ment. The proprietors, Messrs. P. and W. Jackman, 
| desire to acknowledge gratefully the unfailing support 
received from their numerous patrons during the past 
sixty years. They look forward to the resumption of 
these old conditions in happier future days. Visitors 
will be welcomed at the Lansdown Grove Hotel, Bath. 


YEFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 


nd 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R. H. A. Ltp., St. GEorGE’s House, 193 Regent 
Street, W.1. 








Ask for a list (3d. post free 


wary ICK CLUB,LTD., 21St.George’sSq.,S.W.1 

Room and breakfast ss., one night only 5s. 6d. 
or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night. or 35s. to 
2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 

BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).- HAVEN. 

| BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey)._BURFORD BRIDGE 
HOTEL. 


BRODICK. 


DOUGLAS. 
| CAMBRIDGE ~ UNIVERSITY ARMS, 


CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).-BRYN-TYRCH. 
| CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
| CRAWFORD. CRAWFORD. 
| CRIEFF (Perths).—-STRATHEARN HYDRO, 
| EASTBOURNS. CAVENDISH. 
PARK GATES. 

| EDINBU RGH.—ALISON. 
| EDZEL L (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose Vatrey. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE. CAIRN HYDRO 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS > 

ating l rR E ARMS & GOLF 
KESWICK.— KESWICK. 


| LEAMINGTON SPA.--ALKERTON HOUSE, 


—REGENT. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—Loch Awe. 
| LONDON.-THACKERAY HOTEL 

Great Russell Street, W.C.1, 
UNITED SERVICES 
98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 

MANCHESTER. BOWDON HYDRO. 
| MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.— MANOR HOUSE. 
| NAIRN (Nairnshire).-GOLF VIEW. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).-ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—Perwicx Bay & Links 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesea). BAY. 
ST. ANNE’'S-ON-SEA.-~ GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall). TREGENNA CASTLE, 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).— SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—-LONDESBOROUGH ARMS, 
| SKYE.—_FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 


SOUTHPORT. ops PK., HYDRO Hore. 
RINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
| STRATHPEPTER SPA (Ross-shire).— BEN WYVIS. 





rofits, and PRICES still lowest ever. Every size and : 

style, for Women, Children, Men. Outsizes a| Samgerous. Vapex is perfectly safe for children. | TAMWORTH (Staffs). CASTLE, 
ciality. Pure Wool, Mixture, Art Silk. SATIS- | From your Chemist 2/- @ 3/- TORQUAY.—GRAND. 

F ACTION guaranteed. Many Orphanages, Convents | | HEADLAND. 
and Schools are buyers of “B-P.” Write for| ve sueeee Seeree? 2 6S. ite — PAI ACE : 
ILLUS. CATALOGUE and FREE PATTERNS Oct INT BY 
to Birkett & Pritiips, Lrp. (Dept. S), Union Road, | . ROSLIN BALL, 
Nottingham. | ~SEASCAPE. 

Printed in Great Britain by St. Crements Press, Lrp., Portugal Street, Kingsway, W.C.2, and publishe< . . Tur Srrecrator, Lrp., at their offices, 

No. 99, Gower Street, London, W.C.1 Friday, September 15, 19 
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